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Thoughts  On 
Getting  Along 


By  the  time  a  boy  reaches  high  school  and 
gets  a  place  in  the  concert  band,  if  he  has 
been  thoughtful  and  observing,  he  will  have 
drawn  some  definite  conclusions  about  get¬ 
ting  along  harmoniously  with  other  people, — 
his  everyday  band  fellows,  his  director,  even 
the  music  and  the  instrument  he  plays. 

He  will  have  learned,  for  example,  that  the 
other  fellows  in  the  band  are,  generally,  as 
smart  and  as  talented  as  himself,  perhaps 
more;  and  that  it  is  work  and  effort,  not 
cleverness  nor  favoritism,  that  sit  in  the  solo 
chairs. 

That  sensitiveness  is  a  cheat;  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  one  must  completely  ig¬ 
nore,  like  a  duck’s  back  ignores  water. 

That  losing  his  temper  is  generally  a  very 

f 

serious  loss. 

He  will  have  learned  that  other  fellows  get 
cold  pancakes  occasionally  for  breakfast,  too, 
and  that  it  is  wise  never  to  aggravate  a 
grouch. 

He  knows  by  now  that  the  proverbial  chip 
on  the  shoulder  is  an  open  invitation  to  fight, 
generally  over  nothing,  and  that  the  lads  he 
can’t  lick  are  the  most  apt  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

That  a  tale  bearer  and  a  gossip  is  invari¬ 
ably  unpopular. 

That  even  the  school  janitor  is  a  full- 
fledged  human  being,  and  quicker  than  most 
to  respond  to  a  cheerful  “good  morning.’’ 


He  will  realize  that  the  band  can,  with 
careful  management,  get  along  without  him. 

As  he  advances,  he  will  be  a  helpful,  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend  to  the  youngsters  just  enter¬ 
ing,  remembering  the  faltering  anxiety  of  his* 
own  first  days. 

By  now,  he  will  have  learned  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  glad  over  the  success  of  his  friendly 
rival,  happy  to  see  another  win,  cheerfully 
acknowledging  honest  defeat,  taking  his  own 
reward  in  the  urge  to  renewed  effort. 

That  it  is  the  co-operative  effort  of  ali 
members  of  the  organization  that  m&kes  the 
band;  that,  even  though  he  may  occupy  a 
solo  chair,  his  importance  to  the  perfect  ren* 
dition  of  any  number  is  exactly  equal  with 
every  other  member  of  the  band,  and  ev^y 
other  member  is  equal  with  himself.'^ 

He  will  have  come  to  realize  that  his  di¬ 
rector  is  not  a  hard,  unreasonable,  driving 
taskmaster  but  actually  a  fine  man  who 
knows  music,  knows  how  each  instrument 
should  sound,  knows  how  each  number  should 
be  played;  that  he  seeks  only  to  convey  a 
right  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  of  the  arts. 

He  will  have  reached  the  definite  conclu¬ 
sion  that  getting  along  harmoniously  with 
others  depends  about  98  per  cent  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  he  will  try  earnestly  to  tune- his 
own  disposition  and  conduct  into  perfect 
pitch  with  his  fellows  instead  of  expecting 
them  to  tune  to  him. 
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Charles  R.  Cutts,  Billings*  Montana 


MAraNG  flMERICAfJljJL^lCClL 


As  part  of  his  exciting  and  varied  career,  Charles  R.  Cutts  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  June,  1916. 
He  served  on  the  Mexican  Border  and  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  1st  Division.  He  was  wounded, 
cited  for  gaHantry  in  action,  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  Silver  Star.  .  Attending  Yankton  college, 
he  played  varsity  football  and  managed  the  college  men's  glee  club.  The  next  few  years  he  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  after  that  enrolled  in  the  McPhail  School  of  Music,  graduating  as 
valedictorian  with  his  Bachelor  of  Music.  In  1926  he  becante  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Anaconda, 
Montana,  where  the  high  school  musical  organizations  won  many  high  honors  under  his  personal 
direction.  In  1934  he  came  to  BiHings,  Montana,  his  present  post,  as  Supervisor  of  Music  for  Public 
Schools.  He  was  on  the  National  Board  of  Directors,  M.  E.  N.  C.,  I927>29;  1st  vice-president  of 
the  Northwest  Conference,  1931-33;  president.  Northwest  Conference,  1933-35;  and  is  on  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  again  for  the  period  1935-39.  .  .  .  Privately,  Mr.  Cutts  says  that  sage  hens. 
Chinese  pheasants,  Hungarian  partridges,  grouse,  and  ducb  make  grand  hunting  in  the  fall,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  him  to  bag  a  few  ducks  or  a  pheasant  in  the  morning  before  his  classes  begin. 
Besides  hunting  Mr.  Cutts  enjoys  a  trailer  which  he  frequently  uses  during  the  summer  on  fishing 
and  camping  frips;  bowk  an  average  score  of  162  for  a  season;  and  shoots  golf  in  the  eighties. 
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O  This  now  Patita  Soprani  AmpiW 
phonic  Accordion,  so  light  and  small 
Ik  and  aosy  to  ploy,  is  "moda  to  ordar” 

r for  tha  school  musicion.  Waight  ra> 
ducad  naorly  HALF  through  SopronTs 
axcfusiva  "Ampliphonic"  faotura. 
Smollar,  lightar,  aosiar  to  ploy,  yat 
..  hos  tha  full  vohima,  Iona  ond  ploy- 

ing  ronga  of  concart  accordions. 

Tlirllltag,  IsscHo iitfsig  Musk  ... 
No  othar  instrumant  con  give  you 
tha  parsonol  and  oomplato  anjoymant 
I  of  tha  Soprani  Accordion.  It  is  tha  vary 

/  pV  assanca  of  livaly  rhythm,  malody,  and 

romantic  diarm.  A  portabla  bond  or 
orchaslro  that  you  can  toko  with  you 
wharavar  you  go.  Ba  tha  lifa  of  ovary 
party,  oHract  a  world  of  friands, 
thrill  tha  crowd,  ba  populaHty  ilsalf  .  .  . 

SiiMillar,  Uglstar,  PtH*  .  . .  Among  tha  many 
modoh  of  Soprani  Ampliphonics,  you  will  And  tha 
naw  Patita,  smollar,  lightar,  aosiar  to  play;  dasignad 
aspadoily  for  boy  or  girl  musicians.  Yat  it  is  capabla 
of  naarly  avarything  in  musical  compass  and  voiuma 
that  tha  lorgast  concart  accordion  con  do  ...  « 
Only  Soprani  b  Ainpli|sh*nk  . .  .Tha  sacrat  of 
Soprani's  accomplishmant  in  radudng  siza  and  waight 
in  this  baautifuify  tonad,  naw  Patita,  is  tha  oxchwiva 
Ampliphonic  road  block  construction,  a  mirocla  of 
genius  that  complotaly  ontiquotas  tha  old-styla  solid 
wood  raad  blocks.  Tha  choroctaristics  of  this  now 
instrumant  ora  immadioto  rasponsa,  ompIMad  voi¬ 
uma,  Iona  quality,  lightnass,  sturdkiass,  and  aosa  of 
playing  .  .  .  Coinylatn,  Issay  Inatrssetton  Boole 
Indudod  FBI! ...  With  this  simpliflod  instructor  you 
eon  quickly  mostar  your  Patita  Soprani.  Rapid  prog¬ 
rass  ossurad.  Satisfaction  guoranlaad.  Carrying 
case.  Easy  tanas.  Saa  your  local  daalar,  or  writa 
diroct  for  boautiful,  illustrotad  circular  with  full 
dataib.  Gat  bi  tha  fun  now.  Sand  today. 
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Have  You  Heard 

YOURSELF 
PLAY,  Lately? 

In  which  the  Author 

E.  C.  Moore,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Discusses  TONE 


Famous  for  hit  vrork,  "Tha  Moora 
Band  Coursa,"  tha  author  has  pro- 
ducad  numarous  taitbooks  of  im- 
maaturabla  valuat  to  instrumantal 
music  instruction  in  tha  public 
schools.  Mr.  Moora  it  suparvitor  of 
music  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  and  instructor  at 
Lawrence  conservatory;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tha  American  Bandmasters' 
association. 


•  THERE  ARE  MANY  definitions  of 
art.  The  one  which  I  like  best  is, 
“Art  is  a  portrayal  of  the  beautiful." 
Music  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
greatest  of  the  arts.  Tone  is  the 
medium  by  which  music  portrays  the 
beautiful. 

A  tone  might  be  defined  as  a  sound 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  noise  which  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  hear.  Two  or  more  tones  which 
are  beautiful  in  themselTes  may  be  so 
combined  that  the  result  is  more 
pleasant  than  the  single  tones,  or  the 
combination  may  be  one  which  is  very 
unpleasant  to  hear.  Strictly  speaking, 
according  to  these  premises,  some 


pieces  of  so-called  “music”  can  be 
called  nothing  but  descriptive  noises 
because  when  tones  are  not  properly 
combined,  the  result  is  noise,  not  tone. 
When  a  group  of  musicians  play  out 
of  tune  the  resultant  sounds  must  be 
classified  as  noise,  because  music  is 
made  up  of  tones,  and  tones  are 
pleasant  to  the  ears. 

A  series  of  beautiful  chords  are 
pleasant  to  hear  even  when  not  played 
in  rhythm.  However,  playing  tones 
or  combinations  of  tones  in  rhythm 
increases  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
music,  because  we  add  pleasant  mus¬ 
cular  sensations  to  the  pleasant  ear 
sensations.  In  other  words,  rhyth¬ 
mical  music  pleases  two  of  our  senses, 
hearing  and,  through  the  ears,  the 
sense  called  feeling.  We  never  hear 
rhythm,  but  when  we  hear  tones 
played  in  rhythm  our  muscular  feeling 
is  aroused.  Many  people  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  this  muscular  feeling  of 
rhythm  for  their  enjoyment  of  music. 
Which  is  to  say  that  they  are  tone  or 
rather  tone  color  deaf.  Indeed  it 


usually  takes  considerable  careful 
training  in  listening  before  the  aver¬ 
age  person  acquires  the  ability  to 
really  hear.  Yet  the  method  of  train¬ 
ing  is  very  simple  and  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  word,  listen,  which  implies 
a  concentrated  mental  effort  upon  one 
sense  only. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  easiest 
way  to  develop  a  beautiful  tone  is  to 
practice  tones  with  the  eyes  closed  so 
that  the  ears  can  better  concentrate 
upon  listening.  Incidentally,  words 
are  futile  in  describing  a  tone.  About 
all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  best 
tone  is  that  which  most  pleases  the 
ear.  Yet  this  is  not  all,  because  the 
tone  which  pleases  an  untrained  ear 
might  be  unpleasant  to  the  trained, 
discriminating  ear. 

Our  progress  along  any  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  is  greatest  when  we  are  inter¬ 
ested.  I  have  observed  that  the  most 
interested  students  and  the  students 
who  make  the  best  progress  musically 
are  those  who  are  capable  of  producing 
the  most  pleasant  sounds  upon  their 


Commandssring  Hi*  gymnasium  at  tha  most  suitably  spacious  placa  to  pota,  tha  Applaton  High  School  band,  assistad  by  tha  pho¬ 
tographer,  hurriad  this  axclutiva  axpotura  through  tha  chomicalt  for  publication  in  ^is  issue  of  Tha  SCHGH^L  MUSICIAN.  Direc¬ 
tor  Moora  ralaasat  it  with  apologist.^  "Noit  year,"  ha  says,  "wo  will  ^  in  our  now  high  school  whore  wo  will  bo  much  more  com¬ 
fortably  sHuatod  to  give  you  o  really  roprosontativo  picture  of  our  band." 
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instruments.  So  man7  times  students 
are  blamed  for  a  lack  of  interest  when 
really  the  blame  lies  either  upon  the 
teacher  who  has  not  taught  correct 
tone  production  or  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself  which  may  he  of  such  poor 
quality  that  it  is  difllcult  to  produce 
good  tones  upon  it. 

When  we  play  a  single  tone  upon  a 
musical  instrument,  we  hear  not  one 
tone  but  a  tone  with  a  series  of  over¬ 
tones  sounding  above  it.  For  instance 
when  we  play  middle  C  upon  a  piano 
we  hear  C  and  we  also  hear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  overtones: 


struments.  When  you  play  low  C  upon 
a  cornet  correctly,  you  should  hear 
not  only  C  but  the  following  tones  in 
combination: 


Now  the  idea  is  not  to  go  too  far 
into  technical  details.  All  of  the 
above  facts  are  known  to  scientists 
and  should  be  known  to  all  musicians. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  any  correct 
method  of  producing  tone  must  he 
based  upon  these  laws.  For  example: 
You  are  told  that  the  entire  range  of 
the  clarinet  should  be  played  with  the 
same  lip  pressure  and  position  through¬ 
out.  When  you  do  this  you  produce 
the  correct  number  of  overtones  of 


sufficient  power  to  make  your  clarinet 
tone  beautiful. 

Voice  teachers  have  their  students 
carry  the  “head”  tones  down  for  the 
same  reason.  In  fact  all  “tonal”  work 
done  in  learning  to  sing  is  aimed  at 
getting  the  voice  “placed”  so  that  the 
fundamental  tones  are  reinforced  by 
the  overtones. 

Flutists  who  get  beautiful  tones 
keep  their  lips  very  close  together  and 
get  their  lower  tones  by  directing  the 
“air  stream”  correctly.  When  one 
oi)ens  the  lips  too  wide  in  playing  the 
lower  tones,  they  become  flabby, 
breathy,  and  coarse  because  the  neces¬ 
sary  overtones  are  not  present. 

All  brass  players  should  play  with 
the  feeling  that  the  lips  are  under 
about  the  same  control  as  they  are  for 
the  upper  ^tones  except  that  the  "sen- 
{Turn  to  page  36) 


Science  tells  us  that  the  quality  of 
a  tone  depends  upon  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  overtones  beard  in 
combination.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gives  each  instrument  its  character¬ 
istic  quality  of  tone. 

A  study  of  harmony  teaches  us  that 
the  fifth  in  a  chord  gives  “resonance” 
and  the  third  gives  “color”  to  the 


Q  4-  Q  for  Band 
C?  D  L  D  Beginners 
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The  clarinet  tone  in  the  low  and 
middle  registers  is  considered  more 
colorful  and  “richer”  than  that  of  any 
other  woodwind  instrument.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  colorful  third 
is  present  in  the  overtones  of  these 
registers. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  brass  in- 


Tkara't  a  lovely,  laughing  lion  on  tha  Lyons,  Nabraska,  High  School  band's  drum- 
haad.  Rhythmic  socks  on  tha  nosa  maraly  maka  him  roar  with  glaa,  and  avaryona 
is  happy  to  haar  tha  band.  Kannath  L.  Paca  is  tha  diractor. 


By  Kenneth  L.  Pace,  Lyons,  Nebraska 


Now  let  us  consider  two  instru¬ 
ments,  the  flute  and  the  clarinet. 
When  the  flutist  plays  G  with  good 
tone  quality,  we  will  hear  not  only  this 
G  but  the  following  tones  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  it,  » 


which  means  that  the  flute  tone  has 
“resonance”  but  not  “color.” 

When  the  clarinet  plays  B  flat  with 
good  tone  quality,  we  hear  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  this  B  flat. 


•  AN  EVER-PRESENT  school  music 
problem  is  to  enlist  in  our  bands  and 
orchestras  those  pupils  who  will  stay 
with  their  Jobs  throughout  their  entire 
school  careers.  Too  many  young 
people  have  jumped  headlong  at  the 
business  of  instrumental  music  only 
to  find  that  they  had  small  talent  and 
less  vital  interest  in  creating  some¬ 
thing  fine.  Perhaps  fond  parents  or 
other  over-indulgent  relatives  wished 
Johnny  to  become  an  artist  performer 
when  he  had  not  the  slightest  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  anything  more  artistic  than 


whistle  “Yankee  Doodle”  without  the 
key  signature. 

Various  methods  have  no  doubt 
been  tried  more  or  less  successfully  to 
discover  the  children  of  greatest  apti¬ 
tude.  Educators  test  pupils  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  other  school  courses  and  again 
after  some  weeks  of  study  to  measure 
so-called  talent  and  cumulative  learn¬ 
ing.  The  results  we  obtained  from 
testing  seventy  -  eight  grade  school 
pupils  may  be  of  interest. 

On  a  certain  previously  arranged 

{Turn  to  page  31) 


chord.  For  example: 
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TIm  combined  Ur* 
bona  and  Clinton 
Hiqh  School  lands, 
broadcasting  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1937.  Thota 
programs  woro  pro* 
santod  aach  Satur* 
day  morning  from  9 
to  10,  over  station 
WILL,  UnivarsHy  of 
Illinois,  undar  tha 
diraction  of  Graham 
T.  Ovargard. 


"Ready,  PLAY" 


In  this  story,  by  Professor  Dolch,  of 
the  rehearsal  broadcasts  presented  last 
year  by  the  XJrbana  High  School  band 
under  the  direction  of  Oraham  Over- 
yard,  you  catch  the  reactions  of  a 
parent  with  sons  in  the  band. 

Continuing  this  year  Mnder  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  the  weekly 
broadcasts  which  began  on  February 
4,  occur  on  Friday  morning  from  8:  SO 
to  9:20.  Programs  are  made  up  of 
numbers  on  the  contest  lists,  along 
toith  other  worth-while  material.  At 
least  one  ensemble  or  soloist  is  in¬ 
cluded  on  each  program. 

Mr.  Sawhill  feels  that  this  gives  the 
band  a  definite  project  on  which  to 
work  each  week.  It  also  helps  develop 
sight  reading  and  acquaints  the  stu¬ 
dent  ioith  considerable  literature. 

The  Urbana  high  school  sends  cards 
announcing  the  concerts  to  schools 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  radio  station  WILL,  yi#- 
itors  are  always  welcome  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  other  schools  and  directors 
are  much  appreciated. — Edttob’s  Note. 

•  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  band  of  over  a 
thousand  boys  and  girls  all  rehearsing 
together  every  Saturday  morning.  A 
remarkable  feat  that  results  from  the 
most  unusual  educational  broadcast 
yet  thought  out.  All  over  Illinois  and 
in  the  surrounding  states,  in  the  high 
school  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums, 
the  divisions  of  this  great  band  are 
gathered  to  take  part  in  the  rehearsal 
broadcast  sponsored  by  station  WILL 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  given 
by  the  high  school  band  of  Urbana. 
Every  Saturday  morning  at  nine,*  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  g^irls  are  in  their 


A  F ather  Looks  in  on  a 
Band  Rehearsal  Broadcast 


By  Professor  E.  W.  Dolch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 


places  in  band  rehearsal  forjnatlon. 
On  their  racks  are  the  sheets  of  music 
they  are  to  hear  and  to  play.  At  the 
signal  all  play  along  with  the  broad¬ 
casting  band.  So  when  the  baton  of 
the  conductor  in  Urbana  comes  down 
on  the  opening  beat  just  as  be  says 
the  word  “play,”  bands  and  band 
groups  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
country  strike  into  the  first  measure. 
Here  is  musical  education  of  an 
astounding  kind.  There  is  a  thrill  in 
it  that  strikes  players  and  spectators, 
whether  these  spectators  are  watching 
one  of  the  bands  or  listening  in  on 
their  own  radios.  To  watch  the  ear¬ 
nestness,  the  rapt  attention,  the  eager 
scanning  of  the  music  as  the  broad¬ 
casting  director  tells  how  the  next 
measures  are  to  be  played,  is  to  see 
something  that  is  inspiring.  Listen  in, 
or  better  still,  see  if  your  own  high 
school  band  is  not  rehearsing  with 
the  bands  everywhere,  and  go  watch 
them.  It  will  be  worth  your  while. 


*The  tnne  of  this  year'i  broadcasts  under 
Director  Sawhill  hat  been  changed  to  Friday 
mornings  at  8:50. 


But  let  US  go  see  the  broadcast  our¬ 
selves.  As  we  approach  the  high 
school  building,  we  see  two  buses 
draw  up.  Out  of  them  tumble  boys 
and  girls  carrying  instrument  cases. 
They  seem  surprisingly  little,  but  they 
have  a  full-grown  importance  and  de¬ 
termination.  It  is  a  guest  band,  one 
of  which  comes  each  week  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  from  some  small  town 
to  play  with  the  broadcasting  band. 
Marching  in  good  order  into  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  they  find  the  Urbana  Band 
already  there,  warming  up.  The  great 
room  resounds  and  reverberates  with 
tuning  notes  of  every  kind  of  band 
instrument.  There  in  front,  beside 
the  director’s  stand,  are  the  radio  men 
getting  their  instruments  ready.  In 
the  gallery  above  are  crowds  of  towns¬ 
people  and  friends  from  the  home 
town  of  the  guest  band.  There  are 
also  boys  and  girls  who  have  driven 
long  distances  to  see  and  hear,  be¬ 
cause  their  own  bands  will  come  a 
week  or  two  later,  and  they  want  to 
see  Just  how  this  thing  goes. 

All  in  place.  The  director  steps  on 
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the  roitrum.  Silence.  On  the  stand 
before  the  director  Is  a  continuity 
most  carefully  prepared  out  of  the 
experience  of  many  previous  broad¬ 
casts.  All  eyes  are  on  wrist  watches. 
Then  the  announcer,  standing  near 
the  director  speaks.  “Qreetlngs  from 
the  Urbana  High  School  Band,  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois.**  T^ie  director  raises 
his  baton.  Down  It  comes  and  the 
first  measures  of  a  march  crash  Into 
the  silence.  With  spirit  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  professionals,  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls  play  “Interlochen  Bowl,** 
by  Goldman.  The  march  ends,  and  In 
the  acoustically  prepared  gymnasium 
there  Is  no  echo.  The  announcer 
speaks  again.  “The  number  you  have 
Just  beard  was  the  march,  ‘Interlochen 
Bowl,*  by  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  and 
dedicated  to  the  National  Music 
Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan.  This  Is 
the  14th  of  a  series  of  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  radio  station  WILL,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Graham  T.  Overgard  and  the  Urbana 
High  School  Band.  The  purpose  Is  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  high 
school  bands  by  helping  them  with 
rehearsal  procedures,  methods,  and 
materials.  Have  your  band  members 
meet  with  their  Instruments  and 
music  where  there  Is  a  good  radio. 
They  may  play  and  rehearse  with  the 
Urbana  band.  It  Is  a  lot  of  fun,  and 
will  improve  their  Interest  and  playing 
ability.  Now  I  turn  the  microphone 
over  to  Graham  T.  Overgard  for  the 
14th  state-wide  band  rehearsal.  Mr. 
Overgard.** 

The  director  speaks  cheerily  into 
the  microphone  before  him. 

“Good  morning,  everybody.  Today 
we  are  going  to  rehearse  the  Choral 
Melody  ‘Komm,  Silsser  Tod’  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  First  see  that  your 

The**  4th,  5th,  and  5th  grade  inuiU 
ciant  (below)  are  working  seriously 
to  equal  the  high  school  boys  and 
girls.  This  grade  school  band  takas 
its  turn  at  broadcasting,  too. 


instrument  Is  In 
Xune.  Here  is  your 
tuning  note  (The 
tuning.bar  sounds.) 

Tune  your  Instru¬ 
ment.  (The  note 
sounds  again.) 

Again.  (Tuning 
note.)  Stop. 

‘Komm,  S  u  s  s  e  r 
Tod*  should  be 
played  in  smooth, 
sustained,  organ 
style.  Pay  close 
attention  to  the 
slur  markings,  the 
phrasing,  and  into¬ 
nation.  Take  a 
breath  at  the  end 
of  the  second  mea¬ 
sure,  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth 
measure,  and  after 
the  hold  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  measure.  In 
other  words,  breathe  according  to  the 
phrasing.  We  will  try  It  first. 
Listen.’* 

The  baton  rises.  A  quick  look  at 
his  band.  Down  it  comes,  and  the 
first  strains  of  the  piece  sound.  A 


few  measures  and 
the  signal  for 
“stop"  brings  si¬ 
lence.  Now  into 
the  microphone. 

“Now  you  try  it 
with  us.  Ready, 
play.”  And  so  the 
rehearsal  begins. 
The  first  m  o  v  e  • 
ment  is  played  and 
finished.  The  baton 
gives  the  signal  to 
the  band  before  us, 
the  word  “stop** 
gives  the  signal  to 
the  bands  else¬ 
where.  Then  the 
director,  speaking 
Into  the  micro¬ 
phone,  tells  the 
bandsmen  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide 
over  the  state  and 
other  states  wliat 
things  to  look  for  in  the  next  section. 
The  section  is  played  by  the  band 
before  us.  Then  the  bands  listening 
in  are  directed  to  be  ready.  At  the 
signal  bands  in  many  towns  take  the 
measures,  and  on  thru  the  rehearsal. 
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Clarence  E.  S<iwhill 

Now  dirocter  of  ttw  r«dio-fomou< 
Urban*  High  School  Bond 
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Tho  Potomac  Township  High  School 
Band,  at  th*  racaiving  and  of  tho 
"Band  Rahaarsals  by  Radio."  For  th* 
past  two  yaars  thay  hav*  boon  ra- 
hoarsing  th*  programs  that  ar* 
broadcast  by  th*  radio  band. 

Mr.  Charlas  A.  Handlay,  thair  di- 
ractor,  writas,  "W*  hav*  just  fin- 
ishad  a  rahaarsal  aftar  working  with 
th*  broadcast.  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  band  mambars  racaiv*  a  groat 
doal  of  bonofit  from  obsarving  your 
band.  A  parson  can  talk  about  ton* 
quality  and  pracision,  and  all  th* 
things  that  go  to  mak*  good  band 
playing,  but  if  thay  do  not  got  a 
chanc*  to  sa*  it  and  hoar  it  thom- 
solvos  thay  doubt  what  it  is  *11  about." 
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Brais>Fanfare:  Corneh,  Trombonat,  Baritones.  Every 
part  must  be  clean-cut  and  observe  those  accents. 
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Rufes,  oboes,  and  clarinets. 
Clinton,  Illinois,  thoroughly 

This  young  group  from 
enjoys  making  music. 

- 
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Clarinets  have  four  registers.  They  play  the  fast 
runs,  sometimes  variations,  often  the  melody. 


The  French  Horn,  most  nearly  perfect  musical  in¬ 
strument,  rich,  mellow,  sonorous,  penetrating  tones. 


And  now  it  is  time  for  the  guest  band  that  got  up  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  come  and  play.  They  have  been 
listening  with  wide  open  ears  and  eyes.  They  are  in  place 
right  behind  the  Urbana  Band,  music  and  instruments  are 
ready,  dry  lips  are  being  moistened.  And  now  it  is  their 
turn. 

The  announcer  talks  into  his  microphone  while  the 
Urbana  Band  plays  softly.  “Today  we  have  the  Bement 
Township  High  School  Band  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Trickey,  their 
director,  in  the  studio  as  our  guest  band,  and  they  are  now 
going  to  play  for  you.  Mr.  Trickey  will  take  charge."  The 
visiting  director,  w)io  has  been  waiting  Just  beside  the 
rostrum,  steps  up,  announces  the  number,  and  glancing 
proudly  over  his  group  of  players,  brings  down  his  baton, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  meet  their  great  moment.  When 
they  are  through,  the  combined  bands  play  several  num¬ 
bers  for  the  radio  audience. 

At  every  rehearsal  broadcast,  there  comes  a  moment 
when  the  spectators  start  with  surprise.  A  boy  steps  on 
the  rostrum  and  raises  a  baton.  The  band  is  ready,  and, 
following  his  leadership,  goes  through  a  number.  It  is  one 
of  the  student  conductors.  A  number  of  boys,  talented 
musicians  all,  are  given  this  opportunity  to  learn  the  art 
of  band  leadership.  They  work  at  it  most  earnestly.  You 
see  them  give  cues  for  sections  and  soloists,  control  with 
the  proper  signals  the  balance  of  parts,  direct  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  whole.  These  student  conductors  are  not 
only  a  great  assistance  in  the  training  of  the  group,  but 
are  being  given  a  liberal  education  both  in  music  and  in 
leadership.  More  than  a  dozen  others  are  getting  the 
same  valuable  training;  they  are  the  section  leaders  and 
their  assistants.  They  direct  rehearsals,  help  individuals, 
are  responsible  for  music  and  for  the  showing  of  their 
sections  in  the  ensemble.  Live  boys  crave  responsibility 
where  they  can  show  results.  The  band  gives  it  to  them. 

Many  times  there  are  as  guest  conductors  some  of  the 
most  noted  band  directors  of  the  United  States,  who,  hear¬ 
ing  of  this  project,  are  glad  to  stop  off  and  see  it.  The 
broadcast  of  the  combined  bands  in  this  high  school  gym¬ 
nasium  has  been  conducted  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Maddy,  President  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  who  suggested  the  idea,  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  na¬ 
tionally  known  educators.  All  of  them  were  quick  to  say 
that  they' were  more  thrilled  at  this  opportunity  than  they 
had  often  been  when  before  great  audiences. 

Now  let  us  see  what  they  are  playing.  One  week  it  is 
Wagner’s  “Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla,"  or  “Tann- 
hauser.”  Another  week  von  Weber’s  Overture,  “Oberon." 
At  other  times,  the  works  of  Rimsky-Korsakow,  Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky,  Mozart,  Verdi,  and  the  other  masters.  This 
is  not  “amateur’s”  music  and  these  boys  and  girls  play  it 
with  professional  tone,  precision  and  spirit.  No,  they  are 
not  playing  “brass-band"  music.  Their  pieces  are  symphonic, 
and  they  are  attacked  with  all  the  musical  feeling  of  a 
symphony  orchestra.  This  means  great  things  for  the 
musical  taste  of  all  the  towns  tuning  in  or  taking  part. 
Playing  good  music  makes  a  lover  of  good  music  and  once 
a  lover  of  good  music,  always  a  lover  of  it.  What  great 
hopes  for  the  musical  future  of  this  country. 

And  these  high  school  bands  offer  the  shortest  and 
surest  road  to  a  life-time  of  fun.  playing  an  instrument  for 
one’s  own  enjoyment  or  in  a  social  group. 

An  added  service  of  these  broadcasts  is  that  among  the 
numbers  played  are  many  that  will  be  used  both  by  large 
and  small  bands  in  the  district,  sute,  and  national  band 
contests.  In  this  way,  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  bands 
that  will  prepare  for  these  contests  can  get  suggestions  as 
to  interpretation  and  rendering.  The  Urbana  High  School 
Band  and  its  conductor  are  well  qualified  to  give  this 
help.  Though  a  school  of  822,  the  smallest  competing  in 
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t  CUm  a.  it  competes  yearly  with  schools  of  3,000  to  6,000 

J  enrollment  and  senerally  comes  out  in  first  division.  That 

I  means  enthusiasm,  work  and  musicianship. 

*  If  you  watch  a  broadcast  rehearsal,  either  at  ihe  broad- 

f  castinx  end  or  where  a  band  is  following  the  direction  by 
radio,  there  is  one  thing  to  look  for  that  many  spectators 
will  miss  entirely.  They  will  see  the  splendid  picture  of 
rows  and  rows  of  players,  and  the  spirited  leadership  of 
i  the  conductor.  But  instead,  let  us  look  at  the  individual 

^  boys  and  girls.  Look  at  them  in  the  photographs.  Tou 

4  will  note  something  that  means  more  to  the  band  director 

than  success  in  a  contest.  Ton  will  see  the  character- 
building  that  makes  band  directing  so  worth  while.  Look 
7  at  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  are  playing.  See  the  Intent- 

'f  ness,  the  determination  to  get  the  thing  and  get  it  right. 

I  Look  at  the  band  waiting  for  the  signal.  See  the  quietness 

and  Intentness;  no  fooling;  no  carelessness  and  inattention. 
This  is  a  business,  and  is  a  business  that  is  worth  while. 
Every  fellow  has  to  do  his  part.  He  has  to  be  on  the  Job. 
He  has  to  hold  up  his  end.  And  he  is  going  to  do  it.  That’s 
the  thing  that  causes  band  experience  to  make  over  so 
many  boys  headed  for  failure  in  school,  and  worse,  failure 
outside. 

Consider  Jim.  When  he  came  to  high  school  he  was  Just 
about  done  for,  his  teachers  said,  and  his  parents  were 
almost  ready  to  admit  it  too.  He  made  trouble  for  every- 
l  one.  He  resisted  control.  He  thought  up  every  sort  of 

^  mischief.  He  had  even  begun  to  be  known  to  the  police  for 

I  minor  difficulties.  No  one  had  the  least- hold  on  him,  and 

he  was  simply  going  from  bad  to  worse.  But  when  he  got 
to  high  school  he  showed  some  interest  in  the  band.  He 
was  given  a  try  at  the  tuba,  and  showed  at  once  a  fine  sense 
‘  of  rhythm.  He  liked  it.  Then  he  was  told  that  the  band 

meant  keeping  up  his  lessons,  working  hard,  being  there 
and  being  on  time  and  being  dependable.  He  rose  to  the 

(challenge.  Within  a  year  he  was  outstanding  in  his  classes. 

He  was  a  leader  among  his  fellows,  standing  for  fine  work 
and  fine  conduct.  He  is  now  working  at  the  piano,  which 
\  he  consistently  refused  to  do  in  spite  of  parents’  urglncs 

\  before  coming  to  the  band.  The  band  appealed  to  the  fine 

stuff  in  him,  and  band  training  brought  it  out. 

Just  as  the  band  disciplines  the  wild  boy.  so  it  brings  out 
the  timid  and  backward  one.  Sam  was  one  of  them.  He 
;  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  cornet  player,  but  Just  did  not 

I  have  the  physical  necessities,  altliough  he  had  the  musical 

ability.  He  was  discouraged  and  felt  himself  a  failure. 
But  the  director  suggested  that  he  change  to  the  baritone, 
and  offered  a  school-owned  instrument.  The  boy  hesitantly 
agreed.  The  band  needed  a  baritone  player,  and  Sam  set 
out  to  be  that  player.  He  felt  that  he  was  needed,  as  he 
I  was.  He  worked  and  became  an  excellent  performer.  He 

!  felt  his  importance,  and  he  stood  up  straighter.  He  became 

^  one  of  the  most  reliable  boys  in  the  band.  In  this  way 

the  band  gives  each  boy  what  he  needs,  and  the  way  he 
needs  it.  There  is  a  place  for  everyone.  Ask  any  school 
principal  or  superintendent,  and  he  will  say  that  his  band 
i  is  a  character  builder.  Look  again  at  the  boys  and  girls 

^  in  the  pictures,  or  see  them  at  rehearsal.  You’ll  say  it  too. 

I  So  look  now  for  the  announcement  elsewhere  in  con- 

[  nection  with  this  article,  that  will  tell  you  the  dates  and 

time  of  the  rehearsal  broadcasts  this  year  and  remember 
the  great  band  of  boys  and  girls  listening  in  on  WILL, 
University  of  Illinois  station,  to  the  Urbana  High  School 
Band.  If  you  listen  in  remember  the  picture  of  the  two 
bands,  tense  and  alert,  ready  to  put  the  music  on  the  air, 
but  picture  also,  the  hundreds  of  other  groups  in  widely 
scattered  towns  and  cities,  ready  to  play  with  them  at  the 
;  word.  A  great  idea  for  everyone  of  the  hoy  and  girl 

players,  but  a  stupendous  idea  for  music  education  in 
America. 


The  large  five  octave  marimba  adds  plenty  of  color. 
The  deep  lower  tones  help  accompaniments. 


Drums  hold  great  fascination.  Can  you  pass  one 
now  without  giving  it  a  tap? 


The  bran  choir  adds  color,  volume,  and  background. 
Sustained  tones  of  Bach  Chorals  are  beautiful. 


Serious  Bobby  is  in  only  the  fourth  grade.  Phyllis 
is  following  the  director  very  carefuHy. 
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Th*ir  MidMiic*  was  emofion«lly  AlActrifad  wh«fl  th«  Proviso  Township  High  School  Band  prasanfad  this  color¬ 
ful  satting  as  a  background  fw  tha  randHion  of  "Wofan's  Farawall/'  As  tha  curtains  opanad,  tha  stage  was 
iNuminat^  with  bkia  lights,  except  for  a  single  pale  grasn  light  thrown  on  tha  background  behind  tha  mountains 
at  tha  left.  As  tha  number  got  under  way,  tha  figures  of  Wotan  and  tha  Valkyries  ware  lowered,  and  later  Brun- 
nahilda  was  lowered  and  brought  into  position  on  the  mountain.  Tha  garments  Wotan  and  Brunnahilde  ware  of 
satin,  under  colorful  flood  lighting,  and  real  smoke  under  rad  floods  created  the  illusion  of  the  magic  fire  scene. 


How  We  Redeemed  Our  Band  to 


VOLUNTARY  Motivation 


•  TEN  YEARS  AGO.  when  I  came, 
to  my  present  position,  our  band  was 
to  manenver  one  day  for  a  1:S0  foot¬ 
ball  Kcme.  At  2:  SO  about  half  of  the 
band  had  arrived.  We  didn’t  maneuver 
that  day. 

Two  weeks  later  Oeneral  Pershing 
was  passing  through  Maywood,  and  a 
memorial  was  being  dedicated  to 
heroes  of  the  World  War.  Once  again 
about  half  the  band  appeared  for  the 
ceremony.  The  third  (otui  last)  time 
that  this  was  to  occur,  we  were  giving 
a  concert  and  my  first-chair  clarinet¬ 
ist  fonnd  it  inconvenient  to  get  there. 
I  decided  then  that  it  was  time  to 
teach  something  about  motivation. 

We  began  to  preach  loyalty  and 
teamwork.  When  such  teachings  were 
slow  to  take  root,  I  wrote  for  advice 
to  most  of  the  bandsmen  who  were 
then  well  known,  and  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  generous  and  thoughtful  re¬ 
sponses  that  these  men  gave  to  a 


By  J.  L  Tcdlmadge 

Director  of  Mutic,  Proviso  Hiqh  School,  Maywood,  III. 


In  this  article,  the  author  reveals  a  new  psychology  in  band  moti¬ 
vation,  and  explains  in  detail  how  and  what  he  has  accomplished 
by  its  application.  His  concerts  are  unique  in  the  school  music 
of  this  country  for  their  remarkable  scenic  effects,  creating  "such 
correlations  of  music  and  of  art  as  to  bring  to  life  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  the  great  legends  and  stories  which  we  present  in  music." 


young  and  inexperienced  band  director. 
They  suggested  medals,  letters,  graphs, 
compuMons,  expulsions,  and  propul¬ 
sions  of  all  kinds.  They  certainly  gave 
me  some  ideas  on  the  technique  of  mo¬ 
tivation. 

Today,  ten  years  later,  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  writing  to  these  men  again  and 
asking  them  if  they  know  how  to  “de¬ 


motivate”  a  band.  We  are  fast  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  where,  unless  something 
is  done  about  it,  neither  the  band,  the 
director,  nor  the  parents  are  going  to 
get  any  sleep  or  do  any  other  work. 

I  often  think  of  the  time  when  we 
were  rehearsing  our  usual  marches 
and  with  great  trepidation,  I  suggested 
that  we  play  Saint-Spens’  “Marche 
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Don't  miss  reading  this  absorbing  story  of  Proyiso's  spectacular  concerts. 
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Heroique.”  We  spent  fifteen  minutes 
on  this  work  and  then  my  star  tuba 
player  said:  “A%o,  let’s  play  some- 
thing."  So  we  went  back  and  played 
“Showboy,"  thus  completely  gratifying 
the  emotional  needs  of  our  thrilling 
band. 

Only  a  few  years  later,  another  tuba 
player,  whose  heart  and  soul  were  with 


the  band,  had  decided  that  no  matter 
what  else  happened  we  were  going  to 
play  a  certain  number  on  a  program 
a  we^  later.  At  an  afterschool  re¬ 
hearsal,  a  cornetist  got  up  to  go  home. 
The  tuba  player  told  him  to  sit  down. 
He  refused.  The  tuba  player  (weight 
210)  sat  him  down  with  considerable 
violence.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that 
that  day  the  superintendent  had 
brought  guests  to  see  the  band.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  guests  saw  the 
disturbance,  but  I  am  equally  certain 
that  they  did  not  see  what  lay  behind 
it. 

It  was  the  first  physical  sign  of  emo¬ 
tional  revolution  in  the  band.  Today, 
if  I  fail  to  call  outside  rehearsals  in 
preparation  for  a  concert,  the  band 
comes  to  me  and  wants  to  know  why. 
It  is  little  short  of  a  demand  when 
they  ask  why.  That  first  year  program 
featured  “Mighty  Lak  a  Rose."  Today 
when  I  try  to  get  the  band  to  play 
“Mighty  Lak  a  Rose”  for  an  encore, 
they  say,  “Air,  let’s  play  something," 
and  so  we  use  "Finlandia,”  "Head¬ 
lines,”  and  “My  Hero”  for  encores. 

The  story  of  this  change  in  attitude 
of  the  players  has  been  a  long  one  but 
perhaps  a  summary  of  its  high  lights 
will  be  of  value  to  other  bands  who 
face  the  same  problems  that  our  or¬ 
ganisation  has  faced. 


After  watching  the  constantly  re¬ 
peated  successes  of  some  of  the  great 
organisations  throughout  the  country, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  one  mo¬ 
tivating  power  greater  than  all  others, 
and  that  this  is, — tradition.  In  an  or¬ 
ganisation  where,  for  a  period  of 
years,  achievement  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  no  individual  dares  incur  the 


disfavor  of  his  associates  by  failing  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 

In  an  organisation  where  there  are 
brilliant  cornetists,  tbe  tendency  is  for 
other  brilliant  cornetists  to  follow 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other 


instrument.  Give  a  band  a  fine  sax 
quartet,  and  for  several  years  there 
are  likely  to  be  other  fine  players  in 
the  sax  section.  The  question  then  is: 
How  shall  we  start  this  tradition  of 
success  f 

Here  again,  I  believe  that  there  is 
one  power  greater  than  any  other 
single  infinence.  This  is  public  inter¬ 
est.  During  our  early  years  the  band 
played  one  Joint  concert  a  year  in 
conjunction  with  the  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra.  All  school  events  used  string 
or  vocal  music  exclusively,  and  the 
band  was  looked  upon  as  a  noisy  child 
not  to  be  associated  with  the  dignified 
music  of  these  other  organizations. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  members 
of  tbe  band  naturally  felt  little  reason 
for  improving  their  work.  They  as¬ 
sumed  no  responsibility  because  they 
were  given  none.  And  then  came  a 
new  policy.  We  asked  every  boy  and 
girl  in  band  whose  parents  belonged 
to  a  lodge  or  a  large  club  to  get  us 
an  opportunity  to  play  for  that  organ¬ 
isation.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
eight  or  ten  programs  given  for  all 
sorts  of  events.  We  dedicated  a  bank 
building,  entertained  at  a  picnic,  per¬ 
formed  at  lodges  and  in  grade  school 
auditoriums.  The  results  were  surpris¬ 
ing.  Good  players  began  to  appear. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  became  able  to  han¬ 
dle  his  own  part  well,  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  pride  for  him  to  do  all  that 
he  could  for  his  associates.  It  wasn’t 
long,  before  every  weak  player  in  a 
section  was  a  reflection  on  the  ability 
of  the  section  leader.  This  policy,  with 


Hsrs,  you  too  an  sitibonfic  reproduction  utod  for  tho  Coronotion  scono  for  "Boris 
Godounoff."  Honking  the  curtain  are  crosses  dosigned  from  photographs  of  those 
used  et  the  time  of  the  actual  Coronation.  Most  of  the  inspiring  ^euty  of  these 
speciel  settings  is  loot  in  bleck-and-white  reproduction,  as  the  brilliant  coloring  and 
appropriate  lighting  effects  are  supremely  important  effects,  not  here  reproduced. 


For  "Fheeten,"  this  chariot  of  the  sun  was  created.  It  was  tinseled  with  powdered 
glass  and  was  hung  before  a  drapery  of  stars  which  the  proper  lighting  gave  striking 
effect  as  the  curtains  opened  upon  an  otherwise  dark  stage. 
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all  of  its  ramlflcationa,  is  the  backbone 
on  which  our  present  organisation 
rests. 

Once  the  policy  of  playing  repeat¬ 
edly  In  public  was  established,  we  had 
no  difflcnlty  in  securing  engagements. 

As  soon  as  our  section  leaders  were  of 
sufficient  caliber  to  inspire  the  rest  of 
the  section  and  were  able  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  derelopment  of 
the  members  of  their  section,  we  had 
a  machine  which  must  inevitably  grow 
more  and  more  proficient.  It  is  still 
the  policy  of  the  organisation  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  section  leader  to  coach,  or  use 
any  moral  influence  which  he  sees  fit, 
to  improve  the  playing  of  those  in  his 
group.  We  encourage  our  section  lead¬ 
ers  to  give  private  lessons  to  other 
members  of  the  band,  and  we  expect 
every  section  leader  to  study  with 
some  first-class  teacher  so  that  his  own 
teaching  will  bear  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority. 

The  success  of  frequent  public  per¬ 
formances  led  us  into  an  experiment 
which  has  proved  a  very  genuine  suc¬ 
cess.  Four  years  ago,  in  addition  to 
our  annual  concert,  we  gave  one  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  program  playing  good 
music  exclusively.  The  results  were  so 
gratifying  that  the  following  year  we 
gave  two  such  concerts;  then  three; 
and  finally  four.  On  each  of  these 
programs,  we  played  the  finest  litera¬ 
ture  available  for  band,  with  popular 
classics  for  encores.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  not  only  the  band  but 
the  community  has  developed  immeas¬ 
urably  in  its  appreciation  of  music 
during  these  growing  years.  The 
“Polka  and  Fugue”  will  draw  as  great 
applause  today  as  did  the  less  “high¬ 
brow”  numbers  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  all  of  these 
concerts,  we  have  done  our  contest 
work.  So  far,  we  have  been  able  to 
win  always  a  first  division  rating  in 
our  state  and  to  send  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  of  soloists  and  ensembles  through 
the  national  contest  with  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  group  ratings.  We  have  not  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  parades  nor  foot¬ 
ball  appearances  but  have  vastly  in¬ 
creased  the  complexity  of  the  maneu¬ 
vers  and  the  number  of  marches 
played  for  outdoor  work,  and  our  solo¬ 
ists  play  hundreds  of  engagements 
each  year.  All  this  because  we  seem 
to  have  found  in  tradition  and  public 
appearances,  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  motivation. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  value  of  the  Sunday 
concert.  We  feel,  as  does  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  school,  that  such  con¬ 
certs  give  to  the  players  and  to  the 
community  something  very  worth¬ 
while  which  could  not  otherwise  exist. 

During  the  last  three  years,  we  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  using  scenic  ef¬ 


fects  on  at  least  one  of  these  programs. 
The  first  venture  in  this  direction  was 
simple  but  effective.  Pillars  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  diameter  were  made 
of  white  crepe  paper  stretched  between 
hoops  and  pulled  taut  between  the 
stage  loft  and  weights  on  the  floor. 
Shining  up  into  them  were  large  flood¬ 
lights,  each  equipped  with  color 
screens.  No  words  can  describe  the 
effect  of  color  and  light  used  in  this 
way.  It  is  possible,  when  the  flood¬ 
lights  are  fully  illuminated,  to  have  no 
other  light  on  the  stage  and  yet  see 
perfectly.  The  changing  of  colors  at 
appropriate  times  markedly  enhances 
the  emotional  effect  of  dramatic  num¬ 
bers. 

The  second  year  we  used  color  ef¬ 
fects  on  “Phaeton.”  The  Chariot  of 
the  Sun  was  created  for  us  by  a  fine 
artist,  the  father  of  one  of  our  band 
girls.  It  was  painted  on  beaverboard 
and  trimmed  with  powdered  glass  tin¬ 
sel.  For  this  particular  concert  we 
hung  a  drapery  of  stars  before  the 
chariot  and  opened  the  curtain  on  a 
stage  which  was  dark  except  for  the 
light  reflected  by  the  tinsel  stars.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  number,  this  cur¬ 
tain  was  slowly  raised  to  reveal  the 
chariot,  on  which  colored  lights  played 
in  appropriate  order.  The  effect  on  the 
audience  was  sufficiently  electrifying 
so  that  we  have  had  constant  requests 
for  its  repetition. 

The  next  venture  was  with  “Boris 
Godounoff.”  Two  of  our  boys  are  Rus¬ 
sian.  One  of  them  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  an  ancient  Russian  stamp  and 
from  it  we  found  the  pattern  for  the 
imperial  insignia  of  csarist  Russia. 
Band  members  of  the  art  classes,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  our  Russian  drum¬ 
mer,  created  a  great  emblem,  10  feet 
across  and  14  feet  high  which  hung 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  On  either 
side  of  the  curtain  was  a  cross  de¬ 
signed  by  one  of  our  architect  parents 
from  a  picture  of  those  used  at  the 
time  of  the  actual  coronation  of  “Boris 
Godounoff.”  Again  for  this  number, 
the  stage  was  opened  entirely  dark  ex¬ 
cept  for  amber  spotlights  on  the 
crosses  and  four  red  floodlights  shin¬ 
ing  directly  up  on  the  tai>estry.  (When 
the  insurance  appraiser  went  over  the 
school  equipment,  he  valued  this  em¬ 
blem  at  $175.  It  cost  us  |12  for  cloth 
and  paint.)  The  audience  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  both  the  music  and  the 
scenery  by  a  description  of  the  his¬ 
toric  background  on  which  the  opera 
was  written. 

Most  recent  and  most  spectacular  of 
all  of  our  scenic  effects  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  first  concert  this  sea¬ 
son  of  “Wotan's  Farewell."  It  Is  al¬ 
most  unwise  to  use  a  photograph  to 
illustrate  this  type  of  scenery,  because 


it  lacks  the  glory  of  color.  The  stage 
was  opened  with  blue  lights  through¬ 
out  except  for  a  pale  green  light 
thrown  on  the  background  behind  the 
mountain  to  the  left  Photofiood  bulbs 
were  used  for  lightning  effects.  Ehirly 
in  the  work,  the  figures  of  Wotan  and 
the  Valkyries  (upper  right  of  picture) 
were  lowered.  The  figure  of  Brunne- 
hilde  was  lowered  last  and  brought  in¬ 
to  position  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
garments  for  Wotan  and  Brunnehilde 
were  satin,  and  on  each  of  them  col¬ 
ored  floodlights  were  played.  Real 
smoke  in  front  of  the  red  fioodlighta 
created  the  illusion  for  the  magic  fire 
scene. 

You  are  going  to  ask:  “But  is  this 
music,  or  is  this  art?  Is  it  necessary 
to  give  so  much  time  and  thought  to 
scenic  effects  when  we  are  after  all 
only  bandsmen  r* 

The  answer  is  emphatically,  "Yes.” 
After  the  presentation  of  the  “Wotan’s 
Farewell”  concert,  our  superintendent 
said,  “That  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
I’ve  seen  in  this  school.  I  believe  that 
every  concert  should  include  some 
such  work  as  that.” 

The  Justifications  for  all  of  this 
work  are  many.  First  of  all,  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  band  feel  that  they  have 
actually  lived  for  a  moment  among  the 
gods.  Wotan  and  his  devoted  Bmnne- 
hllde  are  very  real  to  them.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  though  they  should  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  artists  in  the  land 
and  should  play  in  an  opera  orches¬ 
tra,  the  legend  of  the  Valkyries  would 
never  be  more  vital  to  them  than  It 
was  at  that  concert.  I  believe  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  our  bands  and  to  our 
community  to  create  such  correlations 
of  music  and  of  art  as  to  bring  to  life 
in  the  imagination,  the  great  legends 
and  stories  which  we  present  in  music. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  original 
subject  of  this  discussion,  —  motiva¬ 
tion.  The  day  after  one  concert  ends, 
instead  of  having  that  “let-down”  feel¬ 
ing  that  used  to  follow  a  siege  of  hard 
work,  these  young  players  are  spurred 
on  by  the  knowledge  that  they  must 
give  another  program  in  a  month  and 
that  on  it  must  be  as  many  new  num¬ 
bers  as  they  can  master,  and  that  they 
must  be  so  well  done  that  the  audi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  the  band,  will  be  emo¬ 
tionally  enriched.  No  student  dares  to 
fail  in  the  preparation  of  his  music 
because  he  knows  that  for  a  period 
of  years  every  concert  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  that  if  he  slips,  he  will  carry 
the  responsibility  for  failure. 

We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  We  have  given  med¬ 
als  and  pins.  We’ve  dropped  players 
from  band.  We  have  pleaded  and  co¬ 
erced.  But  none  of  these  approach  in 
power  the  infiuence  of  tradition  and 
public  approval. 
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How  to  Teach  a  Band  to 


MARCH 

In  this  article,  a  veritable  textbook  cind  teacher' s 
manned  of  band  meurching,  L  Bruce  Jones  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  describes  the  entire 
process  of  development,  from  the  rookie  squad 
to  the  finished  performemce  on  the  footbedl  field. 


•  IT  18  UNDOUBTEDLY  true  that 
bands  marching  at  football  games 
have  become  a  great  factor  in  the 
entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the 
crowds,  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  game  itself.  This  is  our  great 
opportunity  to  get  the  band  before 
the  public,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  the  average  person  most  ap¬ 
preciates  band  music.  Any  director 
who  fails  to  put  his  band  on  the 
football  field  is  neglecting  his  best 
chance  to  sell  the  band  to  the  school 
and  the  community. 

In  the  training  of  an  efficient 
marching  band,  as  in  any  other  un¬ 
dertaking,  much  time  and  labor  ban 
be  saved  by  carefully-laid  plans  and 
advance  preparation.  A  few  specific 
suggestions  along  these  lines  may 
be  helpful. 

Every  director,  if  he  is  to  succeed, 
must  not  only  carry  on  the  present 
activities  of  his  band,  but  must  also 
constantly  groom  his  players  for 
next  year’s  work.  Therefore  he 
should  know  before  the  close  of 
school  in  the  spring  Just  what  play¬ 
ers  and  of  what  instruments  will  con¬ 
stitute  his  marching  band  next  fall. 
Not  later  than  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  the  close  of  school,  next  fall’s 
marching  band  should  be  put  on  pa¬ 
per  in  marching  line-up.  It  is  most 
important  to  include  in  the  group  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  more  players  than 
will  actually  be  used  in  the  march¬ 
ing  band.  This  forms  an  adequate 
substitute  squad,  and  takes  care  of 
replacements  of  those  members  who 
are  not  willing  to  co-operate,  or  for 
any  other  reason  are  found  to  be  in¬ 
efficient.  Elven  if  your  band  is  small, 


I  emphatically  recommend  a  substi¬ 
tute  squad. 

Officers'  School 

The  officers  of  the  existing  march¬ 
ing  band  choose  the  oflicers  who  will 
serve  next  fall,  and  these  officers 
should  meet  regularly  until  the  close 
of  school  in  an  officers’  school  of  in¬ 
struction,  personally  conducted  by 
the  director.  It  is  upon  these  boys 
that  the  director  depends  for  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals  of  march¬ 
ing;  and  for  what  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  establishment  of  the 
proper  spirit  of  co-operation;  the 
awakening  of  pride  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  conveying  the  ideals  of  the 
group.  These  student  officers  are  the 
director’s  personal  contact  with  each 
individual  boy,  and  their  proper 
training  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

In  addition  to  choosing  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  training  the  officers  of 
the  marching  band,  it  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  director  choose  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  musical  program  to 
be  used.  You  may  select  three  good 
parade  marches,  one  of  which  should 
be  the  “fight”  song  of  the  school; 
parts  to  these  numbers  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  members  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  band  and  memorized  during  the 
summer.  This  greatly  facilitates  work 
at  the  opening  of  school  when  the 
band  must  appear  as  a  marching, 
playing  unit  by  the  second  week  of 
school;  it  also  gives  an  acceptable 
basis  for  tryouts  for  positions  in  the 
marching  band.  Members  of  the 
prospective  band  should  be  notified 
of  their  appointment  to  the  march¬ 
ing  band;  instructed  to  memorize 


the  selected  marches;  Informed  when 
tryouts  will  be  held;  and  given  spe¬ 
cific  directions  as  to  when  and  where 
to  report  for  equipment  and  first 
drill. 

After  several  years  of  putting  new 
bands  on  the  field  after  one  to  two 
weeks’  drill,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
marching  band  should  be  called  to 
receive  equipment  at  least  one  week 
before  the  opening  of  school,  and 
that  during  that  week,  regular  daily 
drills  should  be  held,  during  which 
every  minute  of  time  should  be  spent 
on  the  fundamentals  of  marching. 

When  the  Rrst  Bell  Rings 

Now  let  us  check  upon  a  picture  of 
the  marching  band  on  the  opening 
day  of  school  under  this  plan  of  ad¬ 
vance  preparation.  Here  is  what  we 
have:  (1)  The  band  is  completely 
equipped  with  instruments,  march 
folios,  and  uniforms.  (2)  Every 
player  has  memorized  his  part  to 
three  marches  (If  he  hasn’t,  he  is 
replaced  from  the  substitute  squad.) 
(3)  The  band  has  had  one  week’s 
intensive  drill  on  the  fundamentals 
of  marching  under  the  director  with 
the  assistance  of  the  previously 
trained  student  officers.  You  have, 
then,  a  sound  foundation  on  which 
to  build  your  superstructure  bf 
"stunts.”  Formations  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  group  of  bandsmen  who 
already  know  thoroughly  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  marching,  and  who  can 
play  at  least  three  marches  well 
enough  that  they  give  their  attention 
to  what  they  are  doing  rather  than 
to  the  printed  music.  To  this  foun¬ 
dation,  the  director  can  add  more 
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music  and  an  unlimited  variety  of 
stunts. 

RMpofwibility  of  Officort 
Student  officers  organised  along 
military  lines  and  properly  trained 
do  more  than  all  else  to  establish 
the  “esprit  de  corps”  of  the  marching 
band  and  to  build  it  into  an  efficient 
unit.  Our  band  is  organised  under 
the  following  plan:  Each  two  ranks 
form  a  squad,  each  of  which  is  un- 
d%r  the  direction  and  personal 
charge  of  a  sergeant;  the  sergeant 
drills  his  squad  separately  in  the 
fundamentals,  and  checks  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  equipment,  attendance,  and 
abilities  on  a  mimeographed  form 
which  originated  in  our  department, 
a  copy  of  which  you  may  have  for 
the  asking.  The  top  sergeant  is  in 
charge  of  the  sergeants,  checks  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties; 
and  keeps  a  record  for  each,  using 
the  same  checking  form.  The  lieu¬ 
tenants  are  the  drum  majors,  the 
senior  drum  major  being  designated 
as  first  lieutenant,  the  Junior  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant.  Drum  majors  are 
concerned  with  adding  polish  and 
precision  to  the  performance  of  the 
band  as  a  whole;  individual  and 
squad  conduct  and  marching  ability 
are  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
sergeants.  The  captain  is  the  bead 
of  the  organisation  of  student  offi¬ 
cers,  and  his  duties  are  those  of  a 
student  executive.  He  does  all  in  his 
power  to  instill  good  spirit  and  loy¬ 
alty  in  members  of  the  band;  he 
helps  work  out  any  problems  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  men;  hears  complaints  and 
settles  disputes.  Needless  to  say,  the 
captain  works  always  in  closest  co¬ 
operation  with  the  director.  Speak¬ 
ing  strictly  from  the  director’s  point 
of  view,  and  aside  from  the  usual 
benefits  of  student  government,  this 
organisation  of  student  officers  is  an 
Indispensable  aid  to  the  success  of 
the  marching  band.  It  enables  the 
director  to  multiply  himself  many 
times,  and  thus  do  much  which  he, 
personally,  could  never  accomplish. 
The  student  officers  form  a  personal 
contact  impossible  between  the  di¬ 
rector  and  each  member  of  the  band; 
they  take  care  of  routine  checking  of 
discipline  and  equipment  on  trips; 
they  can  give  personal  attention  to 
correcting  difficulties.  e.g.,  the  ser¬ 
geant  can,  if  necessary,  drill  each 
member  of  bis  squad  individually  to 
“about  face,”  until  each  does  it  per¬ 
fectly;  could  any  director  drill  indi¬ 
vidually  each  of  the  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
band  in  each  separate  marching  fun¬ 
damental? 

’The  work  of  student  officers  is  mo¬ 
tivated,  though  I  must  add  motiva¬ 


tion  is  not  needed,  by  a  regular  mili¬ 
tary  insignia  worn  on  the  uniform 
to  designate  rank.  Awards  are  offered 
for  the  best-drilled  cadet,  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  sergeants’  records; 
and  for  the  best-drilled  sergeant  on 
the  basis  of  the  top  sergeant’s  rec¬ 
ords.  An  award  is  also  given  for  the 
best-drilled  squad,  chosen  by  a  group 
of  United  States  Army  officers  at  a 
dress  parade. 

Two  Types  of  Programs 

In  watching  marching  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  contests  and  games,  I  have 
noted  two  types  of  programs,  and 
so  far  I  have  found  no  band  comMn- 
ing  them  to  any  extent,  although  I 
think  this  might  be  done  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  first  might  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  figuration  type  of 
marching,  and  presents  a  more  or 
less  involved  series  of  maneuvers 
executed  in  quick  succession.  The 
second,  or  formation  type  of  program 
uses  only  such  maneuvers  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  the  band  on  and  off 
the  field;  its  entertainment  consists 
in  presenting  letter,  word,  or  picture 
formations.  Since  1  have  concen¬ 
trated  almost  entirely  on  this  type.  I 
shall  confine  my  discussion  to  sug¬ 
gestions  on  presenting  various  kinds 
of  formations. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  in 
the  use  of  the  formations  is  that  it 
does  not  take  as  much  of  the  whole 
band’s  time  to  drill  them  as  it  does 
to  perfect  the  intricate  figuration  ma¬ 
neuvers.  However,  it  does  take  the 
time  of  someone. — the  director,  of 
course, — to  work  out  new  ideas  that 
will  have  a  universal  appeal  that  will 
get  immediate  audience  response.  To 
be  effective,  formations  must  be  well- 
executed,  but  they  do  not  depend  for 
their  appeal  entirely  on  perfection  of 
execution.  It  is,  after  all,  the  "point” 
of  the  thing  which  pots  the  stunt 
across.  An  effective  idea,  added  to 
perfection  of  performance,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  superiority  of  formations 
over  figuration  marching. 

Preparing  a  PormaKon 

The  actual  procedure  for  prepar¬ 
ing  a  formation  starts  with  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  a  suitable  idea.  Draw  the 
word  or  picture  to  be  presented  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  marked  with 
yard  lines  as  a  football  field.  Deter¬ 
mine  the  position  the  band  is  in 
Just  prior  to  going  into  the  forma¬ 
tion;  place  the  band  on  the  paper  in 
formation,  using  rank  letters  and  file 
numbers  (Al,  B4,  F2,  etc.)-  to  desig¬ 
nate  each  individual’s  position.  Let 
as  many  as  possible  stand  fast,  and 
move  each  man  the  shortest  possi¬ 


ble  distance.  No  definite  number  of 
paces  is  given  Cor  moving  in  or  out 
of  the  formation;  this  can  and  should 
be  estimated  by  the  director  to  de¬ 
termine  the  music  cues,  but  is  not 
included  in  the  students’  instructions. 
Each  bandsman  is  given  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  of  the  formation, 
showing  each  player’s  position.  He 
notes  the  position  he  is  to  take  with 
reference  to  yard  lines  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  field,  and  when  the  signal 
is  given  he  goes  to  that  spot.  If  a 
picture  is  being  formed,  he  moves  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  the  shortest 
possible  route,  independent  of  all 
other  boys.  When  going  into  block 
letters  the  movement  is  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  hut  by  squads,  ranks,  or  in 
two’s  and  three’s;  all  boys  who  are 
going  in  approximately  the  same  di¬ 
rection  move  together  and  always 
straight,  or  on  the  oblique.  Music 
is  carefully  marked,  and  the  special 
cuts,  repeats,  and  modulations  re¬ 
hearsed.  A  sheet  of  instructions  is 
mimeographed,  and  a  copy  given 
each  player,  which  lists  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  band  from  start  to  finish, 
with  notations  of  exactly  what  music 
is  to  he  played. 

Mock  Letters  and  Script 

’The  sise,  age,  and  experience  of  the 
band  determine  to  a  large  extent  Just 
what  kind  of  formations  you  will 
present.  ’The  simplest  form  is  the 
initial  letter,  which  may  stand  still, 
may  be  animated;  or  may  move 
across  the  field.  A  further  step  is  to 
frame  the  letter,  using  a  simple 
square,  a  shield,  a  football,  horse¬ 
shoe,  or  any  other  outline  which  may 
suggest  itself.  Initials  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  monograms  of  two  or 
three  letters,  which  may  also  be 
framed.  Words  may  next  be  at¬ 
tempted.  and  presented  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  ways:  the  word  may  be  formed 
from  the  halted  band  on  center  field; 
it  may  appear  in  a  more  fiashy  man¬ 
ner  from  the  band  on  the  march;  or 
may  be  formed  one  letter  at  a  time 
on  the  ten-yard  line  and  move  down 
the  field  with  about  seven  and  a  half 
yard  intervals  between  letters,  break¬ 
ing  as  they  were  formed  on  the  op¬ 
posite  ten-yard  line.  Small  bands, 
which  do  not  have  enough  men  to 
spell  entire  words,  may  form  the 
first  letter  on,  say,  the  fifteen-yard 
line,  break  to  band  formation,  then 
form  another  on  the  twenty-five-yard 
line,  and  repeat  until  the  entire  word 
has  been  spelled.  The  length  of  the 
Interval  between  letters  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  word;  the 
length  of  the  pace  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  interval  allowed.  As  each  let¬ 
ter  is  formed,  the  band  may  halt  for 
a  definite  time  (one  drum  cadence. 


or  eight  bars  of  music);  or  the  letter 
may  continue  forward  for  a  given 
number  of  yards  before  breaking  to 
band  formation.  Script  writing  is  a 
welcome  change  from  block  letters, 
and  very  effective.  An  interesting 
presentation  is  to  show  it  being  “writ¬ 
ten;”  bait  the  band  center  field;  the 
drum  major  with  baton  held  high 
walks  through  the  band  directly  in 
line  ot  letters  to  be  formed,  and  as 
be  passes,  the  letters  form  behind 
him  as  a  line  of  writing  follows  the 
lead  of  a  pencil.  You  may  “erase” 
the  word  by  sending  the  drum  major 
back  through  the  letters  at  a  fast 
pace,  the  letters  breaking  to  band 
formation  as  he  passes. 

Inierasting  Pictures 
The  third  development  of  forma¬ 
tions  is  pictures;  outlines  of  familiar 
objects  may  be  pictured  most  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  band,  and  are  of  even 
greater  interest  than  words  and  let¬ 
ters.  Here  the  formation  type  of 
marching  borrows  from  the  figuration 
type  such  things  as  the  star,  cart 
wheel,  and  telescope.  .  However,  I 
like  to  use  pictures  that  convey  an 
idea  definitely  associated  with  the 
occasion;  this  may  mean  a  picture 
of  the  home  or  opposing  team’s  mas¬ 
cot,  such  as  the  Little  Rock  tiger,  or 
the  Texas  longhorn.  It  may  be  a 
picture  of  an  object  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  visitor’s  school  in 
a  somewhat  indirect  manner,  such  as 
the  telephone  which  we  dialed  and 
rang  so  the  band  might  say  “Hello, 
Central”  for  the  entertainment  of 
Oklahoma  City  Central  High  school; 
or  the  human  rocket  which  exploded 
for  the  Little  Rock  Catholic  High 
school  “Rockets.”  It  may  be  a'  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  object  associated  with  the 
visitors’  town,  such  as  the  pottery 
water  Jug  we  made  in  honor  of  Cam¬ 
den’s  pottery  industry.  It  may  be 
suggested  by  the  time  of  year,  as  a 
Jack-o’-lantern  for  Halloween,  or  with 
an  occasion,  as  an  Armistice  Day  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  cannon  shooting  human 
balls  which  exploded  to  form  “No¬ 
vember  11,  1918.”  ’The  possibilities 
are  endless,  and  anything  can  be 
used  so  long  as  the  audience  can  see 
the  point  instantly.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  N.R.A.,  our  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  blue  eagle  insignia  was 
enthusiastically  received.  You  see 
you  don’t  have  to  confine  yourself 
strictly  to  the  football  ^ame.  Have 
one  traditional  formation  presented 
at  each  game,  then  branch  out  for 
other  ideas. 

Frequently  we  combine  word  and 
picture  formations  and  achieve 
greater  interest  than  either  arouses 
alone.  Using  as  a  basis  the  famous 
slogan  of  Hot  Springs  “We  bathe  the 


world,”  we  used  this  combination  be- 
. tween  halves  of  the  game  this  year: 
The  band  formed  the  leters  “H.  S.,” 
broke  ^to  “Bathe  ’em,”  and  broke  that 
to  a  picture  of  a  bathtub.  ’The  tub 
got  the  most  applause,  of  course,  but 
the  preceding  words  were  necessary, 
and  the  tub  simply  the  climax. 

Choeting  Formation  Music 
Music  to  accompany  formations 
must  be  selected  to  fit  so  effectively 
as  to  give  added  point  and  fiavor. 
One  of  our  most  appreciated  stunts 
depended  for  its  “punch”  to  a  very 
large  degree,  upon  the  music  used. 
Forming  a  picture  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
zebra,  the  band  played  a  few  bars 
from  Ferde  Orofe’s  “On  the  ’Trail” 
in  a  tranquil  style,  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  zebra  peacefully  grazing.  ’The 
music  changed  to  “The  Old  Gray 
Mare  Ain’t  What  She  Used  to  Be,” 
and  returned  to  “On  the  Trail”  which 
was  broken  into  abruptly  by  “’Tiger 
Rag”  with  the  basses  roaring.  With¬ 
out  a  pause  it  returned  to  “On  the 
’Trail”  with  the  excited  donkey  bray 
and  the  theme  at  a  rapid  tempo.  The 
zebra  started  running  away,  and 
broke  across  the  field  to.  a  picture  of 
the  Little  Rock  tiger  while  the  music 
changed  back  to  “’Tiger  Rag,”  and 
went  into  the  football  song.  Only  a 
few  bars  (eight  to  twelve)  of  the 
thematic  music  are  played.  Just 
enough  to  convey  the  idea. 

There  are  a  number  of  extra  things 
you  can  use  to  dress  up  a  formation. 
Nearly  any  outline  can  be  marked 
with  confetti,  and  if  the  stands  are 
low,  this  is  advisable.  You  can  work 
out  your  own  color  schemes  if  you 
make  the  confetti.  Small  fiags,  about 
twelve  inches  square,  may  be  attached, 
top  and  bottom,  to  dowel  pins  and  car¬ 
ried  rolled;  standing  in  band  forma¬ 
tion,  these  fiags  are,  at  a  signal,  held 
in  front  of  each  boy’s  face,  and  the 
lower  stick  dropped  to  unroll  the 
cloth.  The  fiags  are  used  in  two  col¬ 
ors,  so  arranged  that  one  color  forms 
the  backgrotmd,  while  the  other 
makes  the  letter  or  picture  you  wish 
to  present.  Covers  may  be  used  on 
bass  bells,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
bass  drum.  You  may  use  letters  on 
these  covers  or  you  can  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  many  pictures  by 
painting  eyes,  teeth,  etc.,  on  them. 
In  our  tiger  formation,  teeth  are 
painted  on  four  covers,  eyes  on  two 
others.  ’The  picture  of  the  opposing 
team’s  mascot  may  be  painted  on 
cardboard  by  the  school  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  taped  to  one  side  of  the 
bass  drum. 

Stunts  in  tha  Dark 

Night  football  makes  possible  a 
series  of  new  effects  if  you  can  get 


permission  to  turn  out  the  field  lights. 
Neon,  phosphorescent  paint,  flash¬ 
lights,  and  flares  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively.  One  way  to  use  the  flashlights 
is  to  stand  in  band  formation,  and 
when  lights  are  turned  out,  move  un¬ 
der  cover  of  darkness  to  the  name  of 
the  team.  Each  boy  is  equipped 
with  a  flashlight,  and  the  letters  may 
flash  on  one  at  a  time,  then  off, 
and  all  on  together.  By  placing  the 
flashlights  on  the  ground  pointed 
toward  the  stands,  the  band  may 
play  the  alma  mater  song,  with 
the  director  using  a  flashlight  for 
a  baton.  I  have  investigated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  neon  for  the  dmm  ma¬ 
jor’s  baton,  as  a  band  on  bats,  on  the 
drums,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  as  imprac¬ 
tical  as  you  might  think.  However,  it 
is  expensive,  and  its  use  would  re¬ 
quire  such  an  immense  amonnt  of 
time,  thought,  and  careful  planning, 
that  we  have  not  yet  used  it. 

With  the  field  lights  left  on,  you 
may  use  reflectors  in  the  band  hats. 
These  reflectors  are  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  cardboard  cut  to  fit  the  inside  of 
the  hat,  with  tin  foil  and  then  with 
Cellophane.  When  held  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  lights,  they  reflect  into 
the  eyes  of  anyone  in  sight,  since  the 
light  striking  from  many  angles  is 
reflected  in  many  directions  and  not 
in  a  single  direction  as  with  sunlight. 
Other  ideas  for  use  under  lights,  and 
without  lights,  will  readily  occur  to 
you. 

BaUoon  Ascension  1  Reward  I 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  stunts 
is  the  use  of  hydrogen-filled  balloons 
which  may  be  used  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  most  effective  is  to  pull 
up  a  large  sign  which  may  carry  any 
legend  or  picture  you  fancy.  The 
band  enters  the  field  literally  covered 
by  a  roof  of  ballotms,  in  the  school 
colors  if  you  wish,  floating  about  three 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  boys. 
These  are  attached  by  strings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  to  the  sign  which  is 
carried  in  the  middle  of  the  band, 
rolled.  At  a  signal,  all  strings  are 
released  and  the  balloons  carry  the 
sign  upward.  On  a  favorable  day,  it 
will  soon  clear  the  stadium  and  be 
carried  away.  To  add  interest,  a  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  story  of  the  stunt  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  afternoon  newspaper 
offers  a  small  reward  to  the  person 
who  returns  the  sign.  This  stunt  cre¬ 
ates  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  re¬ 
quires  careful  calculation  of  the  lift¬ 
ing  power  of  the  hydrogen,  and  of  the 
weight  of  the  sign,  even  including  the 
tacks  and  paint  used  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  strings  attaching  it  to 
the  balloons.  Yon  need  some  good 
luck,  too,  since  the  stunt  can  be  used 
only  on  a  clear,  quiet  day. 


Solving  Instrumental  Problems 
of  the  Rural  School 

By  Melvin  L  Brobst 

Lynn  Township,  Lohigh  County,  Allontown,  PonnsylvanU 


•  "WE’LL  HAVE  an  orchestra  for 
Commencement,  I’m  sure,"  I  predicted. 

The  school  director  laughed  and 
nibbed  his  chin.  Perpiexed,  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  I  had  taken  too  much 
for  granted. 

It  was  mjr  first  year  of  teaching,  and 
if  I  couldn’t  have  at  least  a  small  or¬ 
chestra,  the  other  work  would  seem 
drab  and  dreary. 

There  are  eleven  one-room  rural 
schools  in  our  district  and  four  two- 
room  buildings.  The  distance  between 
schools  is  from  three  to  five  miles. 
Music  was  new  for  the  schools,  and 
many  teachers  and  patrons  were  view¬ 
ing  the  musical  future  in  them  as 
doubtful. 

It  would  be  hard  work,  with  long 
hours  and  infinitely  little  time  for  my 
own  musical  advancement 

During  the  lunch  hour  and  with  a 
period  after  school,  an  opportunity  was 
provided  for  each  child  to  take  a  short 
private  lesson  on  an  instrument.  Only 
a  few  children  responded  to  this  plan, 
and  we  were  relieved,  for  it  was  to  be 
an  experiment  in  the  instrumental 
field,  at  least  it  would  be  for  us. 

By  Christmas  time  the  best  of  these 
players  were  asked  to  report  at  a 
schoolhouse  one  evening  for  a  re¬ 
hearsal  in  ensemble  playing.  At  that 
time  we  played  a  few  of  the  numbers 
they  bad  been  preparing  for  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

When  one  realises  that  perhaps  one 
school  might  have  two  players,  another 
six,  and  another  only  one,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  this  experience  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  any  ensemble 
training  was  to  be  obtained. 

After  that  first  Christmas,  and  we 
had  played  for  one  of  the  school’s 
Christnus  programs,  we  were  ready 
for  regular  weekly  rehearsals.  Elach 
youngster  furnished  his  own  Instru- 
menL  stand,  and  bought  his  own  music. 
There  were  no  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  or  their  parents. 

During  that  first  year  our  instrumen¬ 
tation  consisted  of  4  first  violins,  4  sec¬ 
onds,  2  trumpets,  2  clarinets,  1  trom¬ 
bone,  and  drums.  Our  orchestra  was 
born. 

So  much  for  organization.  Much  has 
been  said  ot  the  advisability  of  an  in¬ 
strumental  program  in  the  rural 
school.  While  it  is  true  there  is  no 
tie-up  with  a  good  private  teacher  be¬ 
cause  of  Isolation,  nevertheless,  since 


it  is  fast  becoming  a  law  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  graduating  from  a  rural  school 
must  go  to  high  school,  their  continu¬ 
ance  of  instrumental  participation  is 
assured  in  the  high  school  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  However,  if  their  edu¬ 
cation  ceases  with  the  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade,  then  a  future  in  in¬ 
strumental  music  for  them  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  unless  they  continue  to  practice 


•  THE  MECHANICAL  theory  of  sound 
is  so  complicated  and  intricate  that 
to  try  to  communicate  many  phases 
of  it  to  a  high  school  student  would 
be  nearly  a  complete  loss  of  time,  and 
to  try  to  teach  such  to  those  in  the 
grammar  school  would  be  foolish. 
However,  certain  modified  phases  of 
the  physics  of  sound  should  be  taught 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  out  all 
mechanical  workings  that  confuse  and 
bewilder  the  student  and  teach  only 
the  basic  facts  that  will  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  his  appreciation 
of  music. 

The  radio  has  given  us  a  distinctive 
new  form  of  sound  transmission.  The 
question  “If  sound  waves  travel 
through  the  air  at  only  1092  feet  a 
second,  why  is  it  that  in  a  split  sec¬ 
ond  we  hear  a  speaker  who  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world?’’  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  fact  that  sound  travels 
by  two  distinct  modes:  longitudinal 
waves  through  air  or  through  some 
medium  as  transmission  lines,  etc., 
and  electrical  waves  which  have  the 
speed  of  light  (186,000  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond). 

Electrical  waves  are  still  in  a  highly 
experimental  stage,  and  one  can  offer 
a  rational  guess  only  as  to  what  the 
near  future  will  bring  in  electrical 
sound  wave  transmission.  From  the 
telegraph  to  the  telephone  to  the 
phonograph  to  the  radio  within  a  few 
years  leaves  us  in  our  next  Jump  high 
in  the  air  and  wondering  where  we 
will  light  for  our  next  great  sound  in¬ 
vention. 

What  is  more,  because  of  the  radio 
bringing  the  very  best  of  music  to  our 
homes  with  little  cost,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  educators  realize  the  im- 


Indlvidually,  coming  to  you  (or  assist¬ 
ance  from  time  to  time,  as  they  do  in 
our  district.  I  even  allow  those  gradu¬ 
ates  to  continue  membership  in  our 
orchestra  as  long  as  the  desire  exists. 

Another  criticism  for  instrumental 
instruction  in  a  rural  school  is  that 
rural  people  love  to  make  music  on  an 
instrument  which  furnishes  its  own  ac- 
companimenL  such  as  the  piano,  accor¬ 
dion,  reed  organ,  xylophone,  harmon¬ 
ica,  guitar,  and  the  other  plectrum  in¬ 
struments.  Of  the  single-toned  instru¬ 
ments,  perhaps  the  violin  attracts  more 
aspirants. 

But  the  most  gratifying  stimulus  one 
receives  in  working  with  rural  folk  is 
their  generous  support.  Week  after 
(runt  to  page  32) 


portance  of  teaching  music  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools.  America 
has  been  very  slow  in  giving  music  its 
proper  place  in  our  schools,  but  the 
progress  that  it  has  made  since  radio 
was  born  is  highly  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  music  is  fast  making  its 
place, — and  a  permanent  one, — in  our 
educational  system. 

Why  is  one  voice  unlike  another? 
Why  do  I  sing  bass  and  someone  else 
soprano?  Why  is  it  that  one  person 
has  a  rich,  melodious  voice  and  an¬ 
other  a  thin,  screechy,  or  nasal  rasp? 
Questions  like  these  are  everyday  oc¬ 
currences  in  our  schools,  and  one  of 
the  very  first  things  that  should  be 
taught  after  a  child  reaches  high 
school  should  be  the  quality  or  timbre 
of  tone.  Quality  cannot  be  taught 
without  a  thorough  understanding  of 
its  fundamental  principle,  overtones, 
or  extra  tones.  The  basic  or  funda¬ 
mental  tone  in  almost  every  Instance 
is  that  of  the  tone  which  is  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  quality  or  timbre 
lies  in  the  number  of  overtones  such 
as  give  tone  color  to  the  fundamental 
tone.  Overtones,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  are  those  that  are  heard  above 
the  fundamental.  The  first  overtone 
is  the  octave  above,  the  next  a  fifth 
above  that,  and  then  the  second  oc¬ 
tave.  Next  above  come  in  succession 
the  third,  fifth,  minor  seventh,  eighth, 
and  then  by  half  tones  until  the  thir¬ 
teenth  tone  is  reached.  Our  ears  can 
barely,  if  ever,  hear  above  that  tone 
in  the  timbre  or  coloring  of  the  funda¬ 
mental.-  The  absence  of  the  high  par- 
tials  or  overtone  produces  a  coiorless 
basic  tone  sound  which  seems  much 
like  a  guttural  growl.  The  absence  of 
the  lower  tones,  and  especially  the 
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fundamental  tones,  produces  a  high, 
more  nasal,  and  weaker  tone,  and 
leaves  out  practically  all  the  true 
color  that  it  should  have.  Even 
though  the  single  tone  is  split  up  into 
partials,  the  fundamental  wave  vibra¬ 
tion  remains  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
the  pitch  is  the  same. 

Teachers  who  would  like  to  demon¬ 
strate  such  work  as  has  been  done  on 
this  principle  should  get  the  sound 
records  that  are  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  labora¬ 
tories.  This  is  a  most  beneficial  and 
instructive  demonstration,  and  all 
teachers  of  sound  in  physics  and  in 
music  should  be  equipped  with  this 
material. 

Next  should  come  the  basic  value  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  timbre  of  tones 
in  the  method  of  applying  it  to  our 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
The  different  voices  color  the  choir  or 
orchestra  ae  the  different  tones  color 
the  fundamental.  Without  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  basic  tone,  the  ensemble 
takes  on  a  high  pitched  sound  which 
seems  quite  ktcking  in  color.  Without 
the  upward  tones  (overtones)  the 
fundamental  or  bass  takes  on  a  som¬ 
ber,  vibrant  tone,  plainly  audible  but 
not  pleasingly  rich.  So  it  is  that  one 
single  tone  can  be  analyzed  and  syn¬ 
thesized  by  direct  application  of  differ¬ 
ent  voices  in  a  choir  or  orchestra.  The 
main  difference,  however,  being  that 
in  the  voice  or  instrumental  ensemble, 
each  instrument  or  voice  has  its  own 
timbre  which  tends  to  add  more  color 
to  the  ensemble  and  makes  it  vastly 
richer  in  tone  quality,  while  the  single 
tone’s  overtones  are  so  much  less  than 
the  single  fundamental  that  it  is  not 
audible  to  most  of  us.  , 

To  many  students  of  Bach,  his  well- 
tempered  clavichord  means  nothing 
but  that  many  words;  but  until  the 
physical  relationships  of  each  key  and 
the  number  of  wavelengths  of  each 
note  in  the  keys  are  learned,  one  can¬ 
not  know  how  he  tuned  this  clavichord 
and  how  the  modern  piano  and  all 
musical  instruments  are  actually 
tuned.  This  Information  is  not  above 
the  intelligence  of  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent,  and  it  should  be  taught  along 
with  the  other  fundamental  principles 
of  music  if  a  complete  understanding 
is  to  be  obtained. 

First  of  all,  ke3m  are  like  families: 
they  all  have  their  distinct  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  family,  and  they 
have  some  relationship  loutside  their 
own  immediate  family.  For  instance, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  A,  B,  and  C  (key  of  C) 
are  all  of  one  distinct  family.  The 
next  closest  relatives  to  this  family 
are  the  fourth  and  fifth  tones  from 
the  fundamental  or  the  tonic  (C): 
therefore,  the  key  of  F  (fourth  up) 

(TitrN  to  pagt  84) 


Your  Thirteen  Essential  Rudiments 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  are  our  thirteen  essential  rudiments  oT  snare  drum- 
mint^  Start  each  rudiment  slowly,  increase  the  speed  to  your  capability,  then 
decrease  to  the  starting  point. 


No.  I,  Long  Roll 


tfdd.  Open  and  Qosc 


llrbllbr  llrb 

No.  2,  Fivo  Stroke  Roll 


LLBBL  BBLLB  LLRBL  BRLLB 
No.  3,  Sovon  Stroke  Roll 


LB  LRKL  B  L  LB.L  RKLBL 
No.  6,  Flemediddto 


LBLBBSLBLL  LBLBBBLBLL 
No.  7,  Ftemecue 


>.  7,  Remecue  >, 

V*  LBLBLLB  'iBLBLLR  &BLBLLB 


No.  I,  Ruff 


LLB  L  KBL  B  B  L  LB 
No.  10,  Double  Dreg 


LLB  LLB  L  BBL  BBL  B 
No.  II,  Double  Perediddle 


No.  13,  Triple  Retemecue 


LLB  LLB  LLBLRL  BBL  »L  MLBLB  B  B  BLBL 
Copyright  1994  Lodwlg  9  Ludwig,  1011  No.Littcolo  St., Chleagu. 
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News  and 
Comments 


RMn«mb«r  C«piaifl  Gish? 

Captain  A.  R.  Olsh,  director  of  the 
Austin  High  School  band,  Chicaco, 
who  for  many  years  has  held  com¬ 
pany  with  the  top  notchers  in  the 
national  contests,  belieyes  that  he 
has,  this  year,  one  of  the  finest  bands 
he  has  eyer  directed.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  16th  Semi 
Annual  concert  of  the  Austin  band 
held  on  Friday,  January  14,  was  a 
definite  credit  to  the  director  as  well 
as  to  the  band  and  the  school.  We 
congratulate  Captain  Gish  on  the  fine 
work  he  is  doing  at  Austin. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look 
oyer  the  program  and  see  the  kind 
of  music  Austin  is  performing  this 
year.  Here  it  is: 

Part  One:  March  “Capitol  City,”  gtai- 
0«r«;  Oyerture  “The  Force  of  Destiny," 
Verdi;  Comet  trio  "Fllrtatlona,"  Cterke; 
Mardl  Qraa  from  “Mississippi  Suite,” 
Orofe;  Sousaphone  Solo  “Bart>arossa,” 
Bamh<mee;  Soliloquy  (A  Musical 
Thousrht),  Bloom;  Russian  Sailors'  Dance 
from  "The  Red  Poppy,"  OHsre.  Part  Two : 
March  “Port  Conway,”  Rieharda;  Sere¬ 
nade  “A  Night  in  June,"  King;  March 
“Westmoreland,"  Richards;  Soldiers’  Cho¬ 
rus  from  “Faust,”  Oounod.  Part  Three: 
Mardl  “Sons  of  the  Desert,”  CUme;  Oyer¬ 
ture  “Beatrloe  and  Benedict.”  Berlioz; 
Harp  solo  “Masurka,”  Bohaeker;  Selection 
“Strains  from  Elrin,”  CailUet;  Flute  duet 
“Concerto  for  Two  Flutes,”  Kahlam;  Pop¬ 
ular  Noyelty  “Star  Du^"  Carmichael ; 
Finale  “Synmliony  in  F  Minor  No.  4," 
Tschstihoicshg. 

O.  M.  T.  A.  to  Moot  at  Cindnnoti 

March  9,  10,  and  11,  are  Uie  dates 
set  for  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  as¬ 
sociation  '  conyention  in  Cindnnati, 
Ohio.  From  all  indications  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  conyention  will  he 
the  largest  eyer  held  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  C.  Hugo  Grimm  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  conseryatory  is  president  of  the 
association  and  Harm  Harms  of  Cap¬ 
ital  nnlyerslty,  Columbus,  is  executiye 
secretary. 

Your  Vionn  Amworor 

£tiing  players  will  be  thrilled  to 
hear  that  beginning  with  the  March 
issue  there  will  appear  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  in  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
purporting  to  answer  questtons  and 
glye  its  adylce  on  string  playing  and 
yiolins.  The  department  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Isador  Berger,  noted  artist. 


teacher,  and  coach,  and  an  authority 
on  old  yiolins. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  yiolin 
which  Mr.  Berger  holds  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture  is  a  genuine 
Antonins  Stradiyarius  made  in  Cre¬ 
mona  in  1710,  when  the  master  was 
sixty-six  years  old. 

“It  was  purchased  from  the  John 
Wanamaker  collation,”  writes  Mr. 


Issdor  Bor9sr 

Hs  will  astwsr  yeur  violin  quottient 
in  futuro  imot  of  this  msgaans. 


Berger,  "when  I  held  the  position  as 
concertmaster  with  the  Chicago  Ciyic 
Opera  company.  The  instrument  is 
known  as  the  ‘Dancla  Strad,’  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  once  the  property 
of  Charles  Dancla,  composer  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  yiolin  at  the  Musical  con- 
senratory  in  Paris,  France.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  howeyer,  is  Nathan  Mil- 
stein,  famous  Russian  concert  yiolin- 
ist,  now  on  tour  in  this  country." 

So  if  you  are  haying  difficulty  with 
your  yiolin  technique,  or  if  you  haye 
questions  to  ask  about  yiolins,  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Berger,  Auditorium  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  and  look  for  your  answer 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Technicolor  Music 

A  New  York  concern  styled  Sym- 
proyised  Music,  Inc.,  is  embarking  in 
the  business  of  publishing  standard 
music  with  all  Hatted  notes  printed 
in  red.  This  is  something  entirely 
new  on  the  market,  and  it  is  not  for 


us  to  say  whether  or  not  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  like  the  new  mode.  But  the 
experiment  is  definitely  news,  and 
you  haye  it. 

Now  York  Fssfivsl 

Changing  the  dates  originally  an¬ 
nounced.  the  Western  New  York 
Music  festiyal  established  the  dates 
as  from  April  4  to  8  incluslye.  This, 
the  thirteenth  annual  festiyal,  will 
be  held  in  Fredonia,  New  York. 

'The  contest  will  he  for  all  groups, 
including  band,  orchestra,  solo,  en¬ 
semble,  and  choral.  Adjudicators  an¬ 
nounced  are:  Glenn  C.  Balnum,  di¬ 
rector  of  bands,  Northwestern  uniyer- 
sity,  for  bands;  Amos  G.  Wesler,  di¬ 
rector,  John  Adams  High  School 
orchestra,  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  for  or¬ 
chestras;  and  George  Howerton,  di¬ 
rector  of  music,  Hiram,  Ohio,  college, 
for  choruses.  Francis  H.  Diers  is 
contest  director. 

Did  Disney  Start  This? 

Fiddlers,  it  may  glye  you  an  inferi¬ 
ority  complex  to  know  that  rats  and 
mice,  too,  go  for  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  Recently  a  group  of  these 
rodents  Inyaded  a  music  store  in 
Newton,  New  Jersey,  and, — well,  let 
B.  A.  Morris  tell  you. 

“After  pluckina  the  hisher  strinss  with 
their  teeth,  and  playina  in  the  O  and  D 
keya,  the  atrinsii  separated  and  stopped 
their  sub-cellar  tones.  The  next  evenins 
the  soom-Boom  rats  retumd  to  the  pon¬ 
derous  instrument,  and  after  plucking  the 
other  two  strings  with  their  needle  pointed 
teeth,  those  strings  separated  and  the 
masaive  instrument  was  as  inanimate  as 
an  empty  pig  sty.” 

Black  HiNs  Musician 

A  graduate  engineer.  Charles  W. 
Mueller  finds  little  time  for  interests 
outside  of  music  and  the  Hot  Springs, 
South  Dakota, 
high  school,  but 
enjoys  mathe- 
matlcs  and 
mechanics. 

Since  there  is 
no  music  store  in 
the  town,  he  does 
all  the  musical 
repair  work  that 
he  is  able  to  do; 
plays  yiolin,  cor¬ 
net,  or  clarinet 
in  an  orchestra 
composed  of 
people  who  en¬ 
joy  plajring  finer  music  for  the 
pleasure  they  deriye  from  it. 

From  the  time  he  was  nine  years 
old  he  has  been  playing  a  horn  of 
some  kind,  as  his  father  was  the  local 
bandmaster  and  directed  bands  as  a 
hobby  since  1890.  Mr.  Mueller  is  a 
member  of  the  local  Kiwanis  club  and 
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Look  at  this  picture  5  minutes.  Then  turn  to  page  47  and  score  your  obsenronce. 

Yoy  stopped,  yey  loolwd,  yey  listonod.  Who  coyld  pots  tiiit  Intorosting  pictyro  of  tho  Noblosviilo,  indioHO,  School  bond,  orgonitod 
o  iHtU  ovor  o  yoor  ogo  yndor  tbo  ^iroction  of  Wol^r  R.  EHtott?  Hioy  kovo  mod#  wondorfyi  pregross  tine#  tlio  300  oppUcotions 
for  mombortkip  worn  fllod  ond  175  studonts  soioctod  for  instrumontol  instryction.  Tko  pietwro,  obovo,  it  to  rick  in  kvmon  intorost 
thot  it  offers  yoy  on  ynytyol  opportynity  to  tost  yoyrsolf  in  tko  ort  of  obsorvotion.  Stydy  tko  pictyro  corofyRy  for  fivo  minytos  (now 
bo  foir|.  Thon  tym  to  pogo  47  ond  too  kew  mony  qyostions  yoy  con  onswor,  witkent  i^orring  bock  to  tho  pictyro.  €Mvo  yoyrtoK 
ton  points  for  oock  qyostion  corroctly  ontworod.  It's  groot  fyn.  Try  H. 


directs  a  small  orchestra  tor  his 
church.  He  enjoys  fishing,  hunting, 
golf,  and  tennis;  and  the  Black  Hills 
in  South  Dakota  provide  an  excellent 
outlet  tor  these  sports. 

Nebraska  Holds  Clinic 
One  hundred  and  twenty  students 
from  five  Nebraska  towns  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  band  clinic  held  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22  at  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Agriculture  in  Curtis.  Directors  of 
the  clinic  were  Leo  K^ly,  McCook; 
Val  Hill,  Alliance;  S.  W.  Alstadt, 
Holdrege;  and  Oene  Ellsworth,  Cur¬ 
tis. 

DefroH  Clinic 

This  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  should  reach  you  Just  in  time 
to  remind  you  of  the  band  and  Instru¬ 


mental  music  teachers’  clinic  which 
will  be  held  at  Wayne  university  in 
Detroit  on  February  17,  18,  and  19. 
The  university  band,  as  you  know, 
is  under  the  direction  of  Graham 
Overgard  who  will  be  assisted  in  the 
operation  of  this  clinic  by  A.  R. 
McAllister  and  son  Forrest. 

The  program  will  include  demon¬ 
strations  on  woodwinds,  French  horn, 
and  so  forth;  and  the  program  before 
us  is  a  comprehensive  one. 

The  clinic,  which  is  sponsored  by 
Wayne  university  and  the  Detroit 
Public  schools,  will,  according  to  Mr. 
Overgard,  “follow  the  pattern  set  by 
the  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  associations  which  has  proved 
so  successful  at  national  and  regional 
undertakings.’’  It  is  planned  to  make 
the  clinic  an  annual  event  as  part 
of  the  teachers’  training  program. 


Trouper 

When  C.  H.  Lee^  Is  not  directing 
the  McLean.  Texas,  high  school  band 
or  teaching  mathematics,  he  is  read¬ 
ing  books  on 
philos<H>hy  and 
psychology. 

Beginning  the 
study  of  comet 
when  he  was 
eight  years  old, 
he  played  in  the 
Rockford,  IIU- 
nois,  hig^  school 
band.  After 
graduation  li  e 
trouped  with  a 
tent  show  and 
also  with  a 
circus.  At  the 
University  of  Illinois  Mr.  Leeds  played 
baritone  and  trombone  under  A.  A. 
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CANDIDLY  SPEAKING 


Simon  Puts  High  School  Soloists  on  the  Air 


Orchid!  to  Dr.  Prank  Simon,  director  of  the  famou!  ARMCO  band,  for  his 
courage  and  success  in  introducing  school  band  musicians,  consistently, 
on  his  national  broadcasts.  The  candid  camel's  clicker  caught  an  interest¬ 
ing  rehearsal  shot  here  as  the  Doctor  took  the  band  through  a  reading  of 
a  number  featuring  Marjorie  D’Vore  in  a  saxophone  solo.  Miss  D'Vore  is 
an  erstwhile  solo  winner  and  senior  member  of  the  Senn  High  School 
band.  This  was  Marjorie’s  first  appearance  with  a  professional  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  according  to  Dr.  Simon  “She  played  like  an  artist,  with  the  ease 
and  assurance  of  a  veteran.”  A  more  charming  picture  of  her  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  the  September,  193C,  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


^  ^  Gold  Medals  Presented  to  ARMCO  Soloists 


And,  in  addition  to  the  thrilling  ecstasy  of  playing  a  solo  on  a  national 
radio  ho(Aup  with  the  world’s  finest  radio  band.  Dr.  Simon  presents  each 
soloist  with  one  of  these  beautiful  gold  medals.  Most  school  musicians 
of  the  national  solo  contest  caliber  have  medals  galore,  but  very  few  will 
be  able  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  grandchildren  with  one  of  these. 


Harding  in  the  concert  band;  received 
his  A.B.  there  and  his  M.A.  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  majoring  not  in 
music  but  in  philosophy  and  educa¬ 
tion.  He  studied  instrumental  music 
during  summers  at  numerous  col¬ 
leges,  intending  to  do  academic  teach¬ 
ing  in  college  but  entered  into  the 
public  school  instrumental  music  field. 

Recommended  Cuts  for  Streuu  Horn 
Solo  Contest 

Prom  Story  City,  Iowa,  Director 
H.  P.  Steams  to  be  exact,  comes  a 
letter  of  inquiry  for  recommended 
cuts  in  the  Richard  Strauss  Concerto 
for  Prench  Horn,  Opus  11,  on  the  list 
for  the  solo  contest. 

Robert  Yapp,  first  horaist  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  concert  band 
and  National  Solo  Champion  from 
Urbana  for  several  years,  gives  the 
answer,  to  wit: 

“Cuts  for  the  Strauss  Horn  Concerto. 
Opus  11,  for  contest  work,  I  would  sug- 
gest  are  these: 

"Plrst:  I  would  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  playing  it  as  it  is  written  until 
I  approached  the  piano  solo  Just  before 
the  S/8  time.  The  last  note  for  the 
horn  is  ‘P,’  and  has  Tutti’  written  over 
it  in  my  part.  The  horn  should  then 
wait  (rest)  four  measures  and  skip  to 
the  8/8  Tempo  I  on  the  last  page  of  the 
horn  part,  playing  there  on  until  the 
end. 

"The  rest  of  four  measures  between 
thd  first  part  of  solo  and  the  last  part, 
must  be  filled  with  piano  music,  and 
when  I  played  it,  my  accompanist  played 
the  four  and  one-fourth  measures  Just 
“preceding  the  6/8  Tempo  I  or  last  move¬ 
ment.  This  gives  one  a  little  time  to 
catch  his  breath  before  playing  the 
finale.  It  also  fits  In  quite  well,  to 
make  a  smooth  cut. 

"I  might  add  that  it  is  possible  to 
cut  out  parts  of  the  piano  part  or  most 
of  the  piano  solo  Just  following  the  In¬ 
troduction.  This  eliminates  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  piano  part  and  also  saves  some 
time;  for  the  solo  limit  on  time  is  six 
minutes.  Is  it  not? 

“These  cuts  that  I  have  suggested 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  made.  They  do,  however,  give 
a  very  brilliant  solo,  and  if  one  has  a 
very  strong  lip,  plenty  of  volume,  and 
a  fair  tone  quality,  this  gives  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  second 
Andante  movement  is  very  nice  and 
shows  off  Intonation  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  but  probably  isn’t  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  contest  work.  A  lot  depends 
upon  the  Judges  and  what  they  like.” 

Save  Your  Money 

To  most  grownups  who  get  two 
weeks’  vacation  each  summer  in 
which  to  spend  the  savings  of  the 
other  fifty  weeks  of  the  year,  the 
suggestion  of  an  opportunity  to  spen  ' 
five  Joyous  weeks  at  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Kentucky  for  an 
all-expense-total  of  |35  for  the  entire 
five  week  period  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale. 

But  that  is  what  will  be  offered 
this  coming  summer  to  school  musi- 
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clans  by  tbe  Stephen  Collins  Foster 
Music  camp  at  Eastern  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  college,  Richmond,  Kentucky. 
The  dates  are  set  for  June  20  to  July 
22. 

But  we  overlooked  to  mention  that 
your  $26.  in  addition  to  your  board 
and  lodging,  Includes  regular  Instruc¬ 
tion  on  piano,  organ,  student  direct¬ 
ing,  drum  majoring,  and  on  all  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  PrlTate 
lessons  may  be  taken  at  76c  each. 
This  is  the  third  season  for  the  camp 
which  is  this  year  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Henri  Schnabl,  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Public  schools. 

So  you  had  better  begin  now  and 
be  ready  for  this  promising  vacation 
soon  after  school  closes  in  June. 

Some  Foot  Work 
“I’ll  never  be  without  a  rabbit’s 
foot,’’  said  fifteen  year  old  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  brilliant  young  clarinetist 
of  the  Port  Washington,  New  York, 
high  school  band  after  his  broadcast 
as  guest-soloist  with  Frank  Simon’s 
ARMCO  band  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan¬ 
uary  23. 

It  appears  that  John  had  the  “jit¬ 
ters.’’  What  fifteen  year  old  lad 
wouldn’t  be  nervous  after  a  rehearsal 
with  a  famous  professional  band?  And 
for  the  first  time!  Despite  the  warm 
praise  and  encouragement  of  Dr. 
Simon  and  many  of  the  ARMCO  bands¬ 
men  he  paced  to  and  fro  backstage  of 
Cincinnati’s  Emery  auditorium  wish¬ 
ing  the  ordeal  were  all  over. 

The  scene  backstage  suddenly 
changed.  A  pretty,  diminutive  young 
lady,  who  had  met  John  at  a  summer 
music  camp,  rushed  up  to  him.  i  She 
held  out  a  little  furry  object  dangling 
on  a  piece  of  string.  “Here,  John, 
this  will  bring  you  luck,’’  she  said, 
and  added,  “I’ll  bet  you  won’t  miss  a 
note  if  you  wear  it.’’ 

John  is  a  very  practical  sort  of  a 
lad,  but  to  oblige  the  young  lady,  he 
very  skeptically  tied  it  above  his 
wrist,  and  forgot  all  about  it  until 
after  the  broadcast. 

He  is  no  ionger  a  skeptic,  for  he 
didn’t  miss  a  note,  and  he  says  that 
from  now  on  he’ll  never  play  a  solo 
without  the  charm  of  a  rabbit’s  foot. 

If  you  are  among  the  millions  who 
listen  to  the  programs  of  tbe  ARMCO 
band  every  Sunday  afternoon,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  photo  of  the  gold 
medal  that  Dr.  Frank  Sfmon  presents 
to  each  of  the  Juvenile  guest-soloists 
being  featured  this  year. 

Congratulations  are  pouring  in  on 
Conductor  Simon  for  his  foresighted- 
nesa  in  putting  this  “parade  of  instru¬ 
mental  prodigies’’  on  the  air.  Educa¬ 
tors  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  say  it  is  doing  much  to  help  fur- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


’This,  then,  is  Abraham  Lincoln;  a  statesman,  a  citizen,  but  most  of  all,  a 
man;  whom,  on  February  twelfth,  all  America  wiil  pause,  alas  too  briefly, 
to  remember  and  salute  with  half  appreciating  eulogy  and  laurels  from  the 
store.  ’The  Emancipator,  least  of  all  appreciated  by  those  he  freed.  ...  In 
this  unusual  photograph,  one  perceives  a  deep,  absorbing  conflict  going  on 
somewhere  behind  that  silent  countenwce.  For  example,  look  assiduously 
into  those  quiet  eyes.  Study  them  appraisingly,  as  they  study  you.  On  the 
one  side  you  will  see  the  sharp,  alert,  calculating  dynamics  of  a  man  whose 
vision,  penetrating  far  beyond  too  obvious  symbols,  sought  and  found  the 
guidance  of  a  higher  mind.  On  the  other,  one  senses  at  once  that  quiet, 
gentle,  humanly  compassionate  father-mother  love,  for  which  be  was,  and 
is,  universally  remembered  and  respected  among  men.  .  .  .  His  lip  lines,  too, 
suggest  those  characteristics  identified  with  the  name  of  Lincoln.  On  the 
one  side  one  finds  again  the  fearless  courage  and  determination  that  come 
only  with  the  inspiration  of  divine  guidance.  It  was  this  transparency  for 
truth  that  sustained  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  conflict 
to  emancipate  mankind — the  negroes  from  the  personal  bondage  of  slavery, 
the  whites  from  their  unholy  btmdage  to  the  belief  that  slavery  was  essential 
to  their  prosperity  and  industry.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  is  character  in  this  crudely 
chiseled  face  of  Lincoln — so  homely,  so  beautiful,  so  compelling  yet  so  iriim 
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CANDIDLY  SPEAKING 


Drum  Majorettes  Picked  to  Lead  Califomia  Band 

To  stimulate  interest  in  baton  twirling,  at  the  beginning  of  the  schooi 
term  Kenneth  Heiges,  director  of  instrumentai  schooi  music  at  Santa 
Ana,  California,  put  on  a  twirling  exhibition  before  a  school  assembly. 
This  demonstration  resulted  in  seventy-live  students  enrolling  in  an  after¬ 
school  drum  majoring  class.  Prom  this  group  the  most  talented  drum 
majorettes  (above)  were  chosen  to  lead  the  Santa  Ana  High  School  band. 
Left  to  right:  Dorothy  Parker,  Harriet  Spicer,  Margaret  Morgan,  Anita 
Potter,  Arlene  Hoffman.  They  proved  to  be  inspiring  leaders  and  added 
much  coior  and  distinction  to  the  organisation.  * 


A  New  Type  of  RhyHim  Insfrumenf 

Bandmaster  J.  L.  Buckborough  of  the  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  Township  High 
School  surprised  his  January  21st  winter  music  festival  audience  with  a 
novelty  number  composed  and  arranged  by  himself  in  which  a  battery 
of  typewriters  were  used  for  rhythm  effects  in  a  military  band  suite 
of  four  parts.  The  number  is  titled  “Typomania"  with  1.  On  the  Hike, 
2.  The  OlHcert’  Ball,  S.  lAttle  Joe  {In  Pair^ice),  and  4.  On  Parade. 
Oirls  from  the  typewriting  class  (above)  took  their  scores  in  perfect 
precision,  and  the  number  was  a  definite  sensation. 


ther  the  interest  of  music  in  the 
schools,  and  thousands  of  radio  fans 
write  of  their  thriil  in  hearing  the 
great  things  that  American  youth  has 
accomplished  in  music. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  interested 
viully  in  anything  that  promotes  the 
interest  of  youthful  musicians,  com¬ 
mends  this  program,  and  suggests  that 
its  readers  tune  in  at  3:30  Ekutern 
Time  and  2:30  Central  Time  Sunday 
afternoons  when  the  Biue  Network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  company 
will  bring  Frank  Simon’s  famous  or¬ 
ganisation  to  your  home. 

Hoosier  Bandmaster 

William  F.  Waldrop,  who  won’t  be 
satisfied  until  he  gets  a  boat  to  navi¬ 
gate  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  a  great 
enthusiast  of  all 
outdoor  sports, 
especially  hunt¬ 
ing.  Most  of  his 
present  efforts, 
however,  c  o  n  • 
sist  of  trying  to 
perfect  his 
school  band  or¬ 
ganisation  (in 
Mt.  Vernon,  In¬ 
diana)  which  is 
only  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of 
growth. 

Attending 
the  Mississippi  State  college. 
Northwestern  university,  and  James 
Millikin .  university,  Mr.  Waldrop 
received  his  B.S.  from  the  latter 
in  Public  School  Music.  He  played 
fiute  in  the  130th  Infantry  Illinois 
National  Guard  band,  and  also  in 
theater  and  broadcasting  orchestras 
while  in  college.  After  several  years 
of  teaching  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  (he’s  a  tenor),  William  Wal¬ 
drop  came  to  Mt.  Vernon  where  his 
band  is  enjoying  progress  under  his 
supervision. 

Ambitious  Alton 

L.  H.  Perry  has  taken  over  the 
school  band  at  Alton,  Iowa.  A  be¬ 
ginners’  band  was  immediately 
formed,  and  twenty-five  pupils  en¬ 
rolled.  Many  of  them  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  they  were  soon 
advanced  to  the  concert  band,  which 
now  numbers  over  fifty  players.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  school  is  230 
and  70  are  in  the  high  school  grades. 

Now  Band  Rooms 

At  long  last,  and  much  to  the  Joy 
of  O.  !B.  Bushong,  band  director,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Mississippi,  has  Just  com¬ 
pleted  and  moved  Into  finely  remod¬ 
eled  high  school  band  rooms.  This 
is  a  nice  signal  of  progress,  since  it 
will  be  remembered 'that' four 'years 


Mr.  Waldrop 
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This  sextet  of  bell-Iyra,  a  featured  ensemble  of  that  famous  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
marching  band,  is  the  only  one  its  kind  in  the  country.  They  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  private  performance  and  for  civic  functions  and  are  extremely 
popular  for  their  unique  type  of  music.  The  personnel  of  the  sextet  is: 
Bari  Oemmil,  base  lyra;  Betty  Ann  Henry,  tenor  lyra;  Margaret  Higgins 
and  Mary  Jane  Brunsworth,  alto  lyra;  and  Lorraine  Larson  and  Jack  Logan, 
soprano  lyra.  O.  T.  Bennett  is  the  band  director. 


ago  when  Mr.  Bushong  got  his  first 
toe  hold  on  the  Hattiesburg  situation 
on  a  private  tuition  basis,  there  was 
little  provision  for  rehearsal  space. 
“Now,”  writes  the  director,  “we  have 
Just  completed  a  rehearsal  room 
equipped  with  nice  comfortable  chairs 
and  permanent  music  stands,  staff- 
lined  blackboards;  three  practice 
rooms  adjoining  the  new  office;  a 
wardrobe  room  for  proper  care  of 
sixty  new  uniforms;  and  a  room  with 
built-in  shelving  for  all  instrument 
cases  and  racks  for  sousaphones.  The 
rehearsal  room  has  not  yet  been 
treated  for  better  acoustical  results, 
but  that  is  next  on  the  ‘program*  and 
will  not  be  long  in  the  offing  I’m  suye." 

Director  Bushong  personally  teaches 
117  Saxette  beginners  in  tbe  five 
grade  schools  in  addition  to  over  100 
instrumentalists  in  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  All  of  which 
leaves  little  time  for  his  pet  hobby — 
woodworking  and  cabinet  making.  Mr. 
Bushong  is  vice-president  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Bandmasters'  association. 

Concert  at  Elkhart 

January  20  was  the  date  of  the  last 
big  Elkhart  school  band  concert.  The 
All-City  Junior  high  band  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Welty  played  a 
prologue  of  four  numbers,  all  by  Met¬ 
calf. 

In  the  concert  band  program  under 
the  direction  of  David  Hughes,  John 
DeWees  took  a  vocal  solo,  “The 
Trumpeter”;  Pryor’s  “Thoughts  of 
Love”  was  played  by  Oayle  Grove  and 
"Er-fer”  Robert  Thomson  gave  Paul 
Yoder's  “B-fer’s  Holiday." 

Just  before  the  massed  band  finale, 
presenting  Bennett’s  “Military  Es¬ 
cort,”  there  was  a  community  sing. 


featuring  a  trombone  quartet  with 
Betty  Correll,  Frits  Punk,  Oayle 
Grove,  and  Chester  Huffman. 

West  Virginia  Aroused 

The  fine  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  the  West  Virginia  Music  Educators 
association  may  be  largely  attributed, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fine  attitude  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  President  J.  Henry  Francis 
of  Charleston.  Note  these  pearls  of 
wisdom  from  his  recent  bulletin: 

“One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
effective  growth  of  any  organization 
comes  from  the  co-operative  working 
together  of  the  individuals  of  the 
group;  and  how  can  this  be  possible 
if  each  is  concerned  only  with  his  own 
particular  way  of  doing  things  in  his 
own  immediate  environment? 

“Another,  and  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  involved  in  the  healthy  propa¬ 
gation  of  any  cause,  is  the  constant 
recruiting  of  efficient  additions  to  the 
working  force. 

“With  this  brief  preamble,  let  us 
each  ask  him — (or  her — )  self  this 
question:  What  are  you  doing;  what 
can  you  do;  what  will  you  do  toward 
a  better  realisation  of  our  slogan?” 

*1110  slogan  referred  to  is  “Music  for 
everyone.  Everyone  for  music.” 


W«  are  indabtad  to  Rial  Studio, 
Chicago,  for  tha  uta  of  tka  unusual 
photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  appears  alsawhara  in  this  issue. 
Parsons  wishing  to  purchase  prints  of 
tha  picture,  suitable  for  framing,  may 
address  inquiry  to  tha  above  at 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Boys  Choir  Contosi 
This  informative  letter  from  George 
Drumm,  noted  Eastern  composer  and 
arranger,  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
choir  and  choral  directors. 

You  may  put  me  down  as  being  Inter- 
eated  In  the  national  contest  for  boya’ 
choirs  now  going  forward.  The  taste  I 
had  last  Saturday  evening  when  I  listened 
to  such  a  choir  broadcasting  from  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama,  simply  whetted  my 
appetite  for  more  of  the  same  fare.  It 
was  truly  a  revelation.  It  occurred  to 
me  during  the  performance  mentioned  that 
the  director  must  have  hsul  in  mind  the 
Vienna  Boys’  choir  when  he  nutde  his  se¬ 
lection  of  numbers  for  the  broadcast,  for 
the  choir  rendered  compositions  of  Schu¬ 
bert,  Brahma,  and  Johann  Strauss. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  your  readers  are  aware  of  it,  but  the 
Vienna  Boys’  choir,  which  I  have  referred 
to,  has  been  in  existence  for  almost  two 
centuries,  and  should  be  honored  by  the 
fact  that  Frans  Schubert  and  many  other 
composers  of  note  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  therein. 

This  kind  of  training  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  American  boy  who  would  pur¬ 
sue  a  career  in  music,  for  when  of  grade- 
school  age,  if  he  were  to  enroll  in  a  boys’ 
choir,  he  could  be  learning  such  lessons 
in  musicianship  as  the  ability  to  sight- 
read  (as,  for  example,  the  most  difficult 
intervals),  to  gain  perfect  pitch,  and  those 
all-tmportant  handmaidens:  Rhythm  and 
dynamics,  lessons  which  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  when  that  day  comes  on  which 
he  will  pick  up  the  trumpet  or  clarinet  and 
take  his  place  in  his  high  school  band. 

Further,  it  is  my  conviction  that  in  se¬ 
lecting  works  to  be  sung  by  boys’  choirs, 
it  would  be  well  not  to  forget  those  im¬ 
perishable  airs,  the  truly  American  prod¬ 
uct  of  that  master  melodist,  Stephen 
Collins  Foster.  Contrast  these  undying 
melodies  with  the  songs  of  today,  those 
which  are  not  the  result  of  real  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  which  are  rather  synthetically 
pieced  together.  In  so  superficial  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  which  consequently  vanldi  with 
such  renuirkable  speed. 

Recently,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  I  attended  an  annual  meeting 
thereof,  and  listened  to  its  president  ask 
the  question;  “Why  do  the  modem  songs 
disappear  so  quickly  and  why  do  the  older 
ones  come  back  into  the  foreground  more 
and  more?” 

The  answer  is  obvious;  it  has  already 
been  given  above.  It  is  true  that  the 
songs  of  Stephen  Foster  are  at  present  in 
a  state  of  eclipse,  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  idiotic  tendency  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  for  Jass  music  (?)  ;  but  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  that  mode  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion  will  eventually  go  into  decline,  and 
the  Foster  melodies  be  once  more  re¬ 
affirmed  as  pre-eminent,  by  our  folk,  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old. — Oeorge  Dmmm, 
300  Baat  lOtrd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Stewart  Takas  CHy  Band 

Carleton  L.  Stewart,  director  of  tbe 
Mason  (Mtj,  Iowa,  blgh  school  national 
championship  band  and  orchestra,  has 
sncceeded  Charles  F.  Weaver  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mason  City  municipal,  band. 

“The  policy  of  the  band  will  be 
identical  with  the  xiolicy  of  the  organ¬ 
isation  in  the  past,”  said  Mr.  Stewart. 
“We  will  make  every  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fine  standard  already  set.” 
Mr.  Stewart  will  continue  bis  present 
work  at  tbe  high  school. 


February  it  the  month  of  two  greet  Americent.  Left  tee  how  "greet”  you  era 
by  tending  in  picturnt  «nd  nnw$y-n«¥f«  to  thn  EnvMdroppnr.  Hid*  ^kind  tnn 
tubn  or  boM  drum  pUyor  und  tnop  •  picturo  of  fho  comot  soloist  os  hos  Iii^n9 
tho  high  notos,  ond  thon  writ#  us  oil  obout  it.  Nows  roportors  oro  our  spoeioHy, 
ond  whon  thoy  sond  in  thoir  choico  floshos  obout  bond  or  orchostro  porsonolHios, 
we  juit  love  It.  So  et  one  keyhole  peeper  to  another,  how  about  it? 


Band  President  Bischof 

In  1935  William  Bischof  of  Port 
Washington,  New  York,  received  first 
place  for  his 
drummlnc  in  the 
Lonr  Island  Sec¬ 
tional  contest 
and  also  in  the 
New  York  state 
contest.  In  1936 
he  received  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the 
state  contest  and 
a  second  rating 
at  the  National 
at  Cleveland, 

Ohio.  And  last 
year  William  re¬ 
ceived  a  rating 
of  first  division 
in  the  National 
contest  at  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

He  plays  tympani  as  well  as  the 
snare  drum  in  the  high  school  band, 
and  this  year  was  elected  band  presi¬ 
dent.  This  December  William  was  the 
first  chair  drummer  in  the  New  York 
All-State  band  which  played  under  the 
direction  of  William  D.  Revelli,  and  he 
is  now  looking  forward  to  the  State 
and  National  contests  this  spring. 


Up  and  Coming 


The  musical  education  of  Willis 
Howard  of  Huntington,  Utah,  began 
when  he  was  ten 
years  old  and  in 
the  fourth  grade. 
He  started  play¬ 
ing  a  cornet  with 
a  group  of  be¬ 
ginning  students 
and  has  never 
taken  any  pri¬ 
vate  lessons. 
Five  months 
later  he  played 
in  a  trio  in  the 
high  school  as¬ 
sembly;  the  next 
autumn  the  high 
school  band 
needed  an  alto 
horn  player, — so 
Willis  was  chosen  to  play  in  the  high 
school  band  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

The  following  spring  he  was  the 
youngest  and  smallest  contestant  in 
the  state  band  meet  at  Provo.  lAst 
year  Willis  competed  with  students 


several  years  older  than  himself,  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  third  division  in  Region  10. 

Carktadt,  New  Jersey 

Carolyn  Opdyke,  News  Reporter 
The  Eli  Tovar  Junior  orchestra  of  Carl- 
stadt.  New  Jersey,  is  conH>osed  of  about 
forty  members.  At  their  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party.  Director  Carl  Maier,  Jr.,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  program  which  Included  sev¬ 
eral  numbers  by  George  J.  Trlnkaus,  who 
was  present  as  guest  conductor. 

Teacher  or  Pioneer? 

Joseph  J.  Novotny  of  Berwyn,  Illinois, 
entered  his  first  tuba  solo  in  1934,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  first  in 
the  district  and 
a  second  in  the 
state.  In  1936  he 
entered  again, 
receiving  first  in 
district  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  state 
once  more.  The 
following  year 
he  placed  first  in 
the  district  and 
a  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  the  state, 
and,  finally  he 
received  first  in 
the  National. 

Joseph  spends 
most  of  his  time 
either  writing  exercises  or  practicing. 
His  library  consists  of  about  400  com¬ 
plete  manuscripted  exercises  written  by 
himself  pertaining  to  various  phases  of 
tuba  playing.  He  practices  now  on  the 
average  of  two  hours  a  day  but  will 
increase  this  time  to  about  four  hours 
a  day  in  April  when  he  is  preparing 
for  the  National.  Crediting  his  work 
to  two  men,  !„  M.  Blaha,  director  of 
the  Morton  band,  and  H.  Bolerjack,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cicero  Grade  School  band, 
his  future  sounds  quite  intriguing, — he 
may  choose  to  study  teaching  or  to 
study  music.  His  final  ambition  is  to 
go  abroad  later  on  and  see  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  band  and  orchestra 
work  to  the  extent  that  it  is  taught 
here  in  America. 

Series  of  ConcerH 

Barbara  Juhan,  News  Reporter 
The  Garfield  County  high  si^ool  band 
in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  is  prepar- 


Mery  Cetherise  Coi  pleyt  solo  clarinet. 

ing  for  the  second  of  a  series  of  five  con¬ 
certs  to  be  given  this  winter.  The  Band 
Mothers’  club  is  sponsoring  the  concerts 
which  are  given  by  the  high  school  band, 
the  Junior  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  club 
in  the  Junior  high  school  building. 

Season  tickets  sell  for  one  dollar  apiece, 
and  both  bands  are  hoping  to  make 
enough  money  to  buy  new  uniforms.  The 
community  has  shown  its  enthusiasm  for 
music  during  the  past  year  and  contrib¬ 
utes  its  excellent  support. 

Make  Way  for  a  Lady 

Picture  above 

Mary  Catherine  Cox  is  a  senior  in 
the  high  school  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri, 
and  is  solo  clarinetist  in  the  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  woodwind  quartet.  At 
present  Mary  is  studying  foundation 
work  in  woodwind,  string,  and  brass 
instruments. 

A  first  division  winner  in  Region  9 
last  spring,  she  will  be  a  contestant 
again  this  year,  and  after  that  plans 
to  enter  college  to  major  in  music. 

Versatile  Performer 

Gerald  Stetson  Rehm  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  won  first  place  In  Re¬ 
gion  8  with  his 
trumpet.  Ten- 
year  •  old  Gerald 
has  had  only  one 
instructor.  Direc¬ 
tor  Frank  Stur- 
chio;  and  besides 
being  in  the  band, 
he  also  plays  in 
the  Baptist 
Church  orchestra. 

In  the  sixth 
grade  of  schooL 
Gerald  plays  the 
piano,  sings, 
dances,  and  is  a 
very  good  student 
in  q>ite  of  his 
many  activities. 

Exchange  of  Programs 

Alfred  Laponaky,  Ifew*  Reporter 

The  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  high 
school  brass  sextet  recently  performed  a 
program  before  the  Charleroi  high  school. 
The  members  of  this  group  are:  Horace 
Johns,  first  cornet;  James  Townley,  sec¬ 
ond  comet ;  Frank  WilHams,  horn ;  Alfred 
Lsiponsky,  baritone  horn;  Charles  Brad- 


ley,  trombone;  and  Bernard  Pranko,  baea 
Bealdee  numbers  by  the  entire  croup, 
Charles  Bradley,  Alfred  lAponsky  and 
Horace  Johns  gave  solos  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  Instruments.  Similar  programs  will 
be  presented  by  Brownsville  high  at  other 
schools,  while  In  turn  the  outside  schools 
will  present  programs  In  Brownsville. 

On  March  S,  the  high  school  will  hold 
Its  solo  music  festival,  where  Judges  will 
name  the  soloists  to  represent  Brownsville 


Outstanding 

During  his  four  years  of  tuba  play¬ 
ing,  Elmer  Rasmussen  of  Naponee,  Ne¬ 
braska,  has  been 
busily  entering 
contests.  He  has 
been  rated  as 
the  outstanding 
number  in  the 
Franklin  County, 

Nebraska,  festi¬ 
val.  And  last 
spring  Elmer 
placed  in  first  di¬ 
vision  at  County, 

District,  and 
State  contests, 
competing  in 
Region  9  and 
placing  again  in 
first  division;  he 
also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  All-District  band  at  Hol- 
drege  on  October  29,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Alstead. 

Elmer’s  instructor  has  been  Clifford 
Rebman,  and  he  expects  to  continue  his 
study  of  music. 


Minstrel  Show  Wins  Uniforms 


Margaret  Ellen  Cooper,  Newa  Reporter 
In  order  to  raise  money  for  uniforms 
for  new  members,  the  Alamogordo,  Neav 
Mexico,  band  sponsored  a  minstrel 
show.  This  show,  directed  by  Conduc¬ 
tor  Qerald  McGuire,  contained  many  of 
the  old-time  southern  songs  as  well  as 
new  jokes,  songs  and  scenes.  The  songs 
and  dances  (the  Big  Apple,  too)  were 
BO  combined  that  clever  and  novel  acts 
were  worked  out  which  were  different 
and  very  entertaining.  r 

Entering  a  105-plece  band  In  the  an¬ 
nual  Sun  Carnival  parade  held  January 
1  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  group  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  "great  day”  that  they  were 
the  youngest  and  largest  of  twenty 
bands, — in  fact,  their  number  was  so 
much  larger  that  someone  described 
them  as  "a  swarm  of  Yellow  Jackets” 
coming  down  the  street.  All  of  the 
bands  were  guests  at  the  football  game 
between  West  Virginia  university  and 
Texas  Tech.  While  everyone  was  en¬ 
joying  the  game  it  was  announced  that 
Alamogordo  had  won  third  place  in  the 
Out-of-Town  High  School  division,  and 
the  band  nearly  carried  the  goal  posts 
away  in  their  surprise  and  Joy! 


Lake  City  Marches 

Robert  L.  Campbell,  Newa  Reporter 
Lead  by  their  capable  drum  major,  Joan 
Nelson,  the  Lake  City,  Iowa,  band  took 
up  marching  this  year  for  (he  first  time, 
performing  for  games,  parades,  and  an 
Armistice  Day  program. 

The  concert  band,  three  years  older 
than  the  marching  band,  was  the  feature 
In  a  concert  which  included  all  the  music 
organizations  of  the  Lake  City  schools, 
and  is  preparing  to  enter  in  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  state  contest  work.  In 
addition  to  new  uniforms,  the  band  has 


secured  several  new  instruments,  including 
a  set  of  tympani  and  a  glockenspiel. 

A  Rrtf  Division  Drummer 

A  first  division  winner  at  the  National 
contest  last  spring,  Merritt  Goff  has  been 
studying  percus¬ 
sion  instruments 
for  two  years 
with  Robert  Fow¬ 
ler.  Merritt  is  first 
chair  drummer  in 
the  Frankfort,  In¬ 
diana,  high  school 
band,  directed  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  M. 

Thomas.  In  the 
high  school  or¬ 
chestra  he  plays 
tympani,  directed 
by  Mr.  Lester  De 
Bard. 

Merritt  intends 
to  enter  the  solo 
contest  again  this 
spring  and  is  working  hard  on  his  solo 
now, — so  all  you  contestants  had  better 
watch  out! 

Lonoir,  North  Carolina 

Charles  Edto.  Haymaker,  Neioa  Reporter 

Assisted  by  Betty  Story  and  Marian 
Stone,  Captain  James  C.  Harper  presented 
the  closing  concert  of  the  year  at  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina,  The  band  was  aided  by 
the  Junior  group  under  the  leadership  of 
Assistant  Director  Francis  Magill. 

Bauoonitt  Ostroski 

Besides  playing  bassoon,  Edward  Os¬ 
troski  plays  piano,  saxophone,  and  clari¬ 
net.  Last  spring 
he  placed  in  the 
second  division  of 
the  National  con¬ 
test  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Not  only  is  EM 
a  member  of  the 
high  school  band 
and  orchestra  of 
Monroe,  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  he  also 
participates  with 
the  City  band  and 
City  orchestra, 
and  at  present  is 
taking  bassoon 
lessons  from  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Mosbach, 
first  bassoonist  of  the  Ford  and  Detroit 
symphonies. 


Kennafh  Teaches  Twirling 

Beginning  membership  in  an  all 
school  band  as  a  drummer  when  he  was 
seven  years  old, 

Kenneth  E.  Lln- 
denberger  of 
Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  won  first  di¬ 
vision  in  Region 
9  last  May  for 
his  baton  twirl¬ 
ing.  A  sopho¬ 
more  in  the  Law¬ 
rence  Memorial 
high  school, 

Kenneth  has 
taken  lessons  on 
the  snare  drum, 
piano,  and  cor- 
net,  but  the 
baton  proved  to 
be  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  to  him, — and  besides  his  other 
activities,  he  is  teaching  twirling.  Ken¬ 
neth  is  high  school  drum  major,  an 
Eagle  Scout,  an  honor  roll  student,  and 
plays  football. 

Aspiring  Composer 

Fifteen  years  old,  six  feet  tall,  and  an 
honor  roil  student  is  George  Thomas 
O’Brien  of  North 
Olmstead,  Ohio. 
George  began  to 
play  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  and  clari¬ 
net  three  years 
ago ;  entering  in 
the  Junior  high 
school  music  con¬ 
test,  he  received 
excellent,  the 
highest  rating 
given  on  saxo¬ 
phones.  ’The  sec¬ 
ond  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  superior  in 
the  high  school 
contest  with  his 
saxophone  and 
first  division  on  clarinet  in  trio. 

One  of  George’s  accomplishments  is  a 
short  lyric  which  he  has  composed,  and 
he  hopes  to  become  a  well-known  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer  some  day. 

Musical  Belgrade 

Joaeph  O.  Kotnneaa,  iiewa  Reporter 

Directed  by  James  A.  Andersen,  the 
Belgrade,  Minnesota,  high  siAool  concert 
band  plays  for  out-of-town  basketball 
games.  ’The  band’s  instrumentation  con¬ 
sists  of :  one  flute,  fourteen  clarinets. 


Director  Jemei  A.  Anderton  conducts  this  handsome  band  from  Belgrade,  Minnesota. 


*- 


three  aazophonea,  eeven  cometa,  three 
home,  one  baritone,  three  trombonea,  two 
baaaea,  three  druma  And,  conalderlns 
Belsrade’a  population  la  (08,  that'a  a 
pretty  sood  record. 

Boys  Roprosont  Solamancd 

Dorothy  Johnoton,  New  Reporter 

On  January  7,  the  Salamanca,  New 
Tork,  high  achool  band,  gave  Ita  twelfth 
annual  aaaembly  concert  under  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  John.  The  program  conaiated  of  a 
variety  of  marchea,  overturea,  and  de- 
aorlptlve  mualc;  and  an  exhibition  of 
twirling  waa  preaented  by  Drum  Major 
Dorothy  Johnaton,  performing  on  the 
band'a  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  “Splnno" 
baton. 

Recently  the  band  waa  proud  to  aend 
two  of  Salanmnca  Hlgh’a  beat  mualciana, 
Edwin  Raecher  and  Rlcdiard  Sprague,  to 
the  fifth  Annual  Mualc  clinic  held  at 
Ithaca,  New  Tork.  In  the  achool  band 
Edwin  playa  aolo  comet,  and  Richard 
playa  aolo  clarinet. 

Bassoonist 

Marvin  Harria  Neher,  who  la  a  first 
dlvlaion  winner  In  Region  8,  has  been 
playing  in  the 
achool  band  and 
orchestra  for  four 
years,  and  haa 
played  In  the  Mis¬ 
souri  F.  F.  A. 
State  band  for 
two  years. 

Besides  major¬ 
ing  on  the  bas¬ 
soon,  Marvin 
played  the  trom¬ 
bone,  baritone, 
and  aousaphone  in 
the  Mountain 
Qrove,  Missouri, 
school  band  or  in 
solos  and  various 
ensembles.  This 
the  instructor  In 


Duck  Hill,  Mississippi 

Barbara  Neville  Kinptland,  Neyoe 
Reporter 

The  Duck  Hill,  Mlsaisslppi,  band  waa 
rated  excellent  In  Class  D  at  the  state 
contest  in  Jackson  with  twenty-four 
members. 

The  band  has  played  and  marched  at 
a  number  of  places  during  the  paat 
year.  In  July  they  marched  In  the 
parade  at  the  Water  Valley,  Mississippi, 
Watermelon  Carnival;  and  also  In  a 
Horse  Show  parade  at  Grenada.  On 
Labor  Day  the  band  attended  a  festival 
at  Qreenwood  and  marched  in  a  two- 
mils  parade;  at  Jackson  they  marched 
at  the  State  fair,  and  In  December  led 
a  parade  in  Grenada  ushering  In  the 
Christmas  spirit.  The  band  has  also 
given  a  number  of  concerts  and  has 
played  on  several  special  ooeaslons. 
Last  summer  uniforms  were  purchased 
with  the  eo-operatlon  of  an  efficient 
band  mothers'  club.  The  uniforms  are 
black  and  gold,  and  the  drum  major  is 
outfitted  In  white  and  gold.  Director 
Scott  Calloway  expects  to  enter  his 
group  thle  year  In  Class  C. 

Pgtsnburg,  llinoit 

Dorothy  WMgp.  New  Reporter 

Mr.  Howard  Bl.  Akers,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  mustc  In  Petersburg,  minols, 
attended  the  band  oUnIc  at  Urbaaa,  lUl- 


year  he  is  assisting 
teaching  beglnnera 


nols,  January  •  to  8.  The  required  num¬ 
bers  for  the  National-Regional  contests 
next  spring  were  selected,  and  Petersburg 
is  practicing  Its  required  number.  The 
band  la  planning  to  give  a  concert  this 
month  to  raise  funds  for  the  contest  as 
well  as  make  an  appearance  before  the 
public.  Several  other  concerts  will  be 
given  before  spring. 

Beauty  Plus  Ability 

A  oomparatlvely  young  ensemble,  the 
woodwind  quintet  of  Pratt,  Kansas,  has 
already  taken  part  in  a  National-Regional 


Rvo  PrsH,  KssMt,  maids  compose  quintet. 


contest  The  young  UuUes  are,  left  to 
right :  Marcille  Taylor,  bassoon ;  Helen 
Jean  Henderson,  flute;  Elva  Jane  En>le, 
French  horn ;  Orelta  Ehrerett,  oboe ;  and 
Virginia  Ball,  clarinet.  This  lovely  group 
was  organised  a  year  ago  last  November 
and  has  been  called  on  by  numerous  or¬ 
ganisations  to  entertain. 


Alliance,  Nebraska 

Percy  IJeonard,  Newe  Reporter 
Here  is  Richard  Toung  and  his  one- 
half  sise  bass  fiddle.  Ridiard  halls  from 
Alliance,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  is  in  the  sixth 
grade,  and  plays 
In  the  grade 
school  orriieatra. 

Reporter  Percy 
Leonsurd  sends  In 
his  “thanks”  for 
receiving  the  nifty 
“Splnno”  baton, 
and  be  knows 
he's  getting  the 
best  there  is.  All 
he  did,  youse  guys 
and  youse  gals, 
was  to  get  thirty- 
five  one-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  (Oc 
each ;  he  turned 
in  the  money  with  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  each  subscriber  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  was  sent  this  beautiful 
“Splnno”  baton  free  of  charge.  Organise 
a  campaign  so  you  can  have  a  new  baton 
for  the  contesta 

Growing  Fast  and  Furious 

Carte  B,  Davie,  Newe  Reporter 
Director  R.  A.  Blmberger’s  Beaver 
high  school  band  of  Bluefleld,  West 
Virginia,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
fastest  growing  band  in  the  South. 
From  a  group  of  eight  members  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1888,  there  are  sixty  regular 
membera  a  recruit  membership  of 
about  forty  and  over  108  players  in- 
junior  high  waiting  until  they  enter 
high  school  to  join  the  band.  During 
these  months  of  reorganisation  the  band 
has  purchased  <1(00  worth  of  ualforma 


and  several  hundred  dollars  of  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  band  Is  lead  by  five  drum  majors 
who  are  Arnold  Crotty,  Virginia  Tancey, 
Marie  Phillips,  Margie  Webster,  and 
head  drum  major  Carroll  Dunning,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  best  twirling  drum 
major  In  West  Virginia.  The  latest 
feature  of  the  band  Is  the  organisation 
of  an  "All-Girl  Jass  Orchestra”  to  play 
for  all  achool  social  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 


ExfrgI  ExtrgI 

Margaret  O.  Roee,  Newe  Reporter 
Robert  Nagel,  thirteen-year-<rid  member 
of  Mt.  Lebanon's  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  senior  band  la  going  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  honored  on  March  (,  when  he  Is  to 
be  the  guest  soloist  of  Frank  Simon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  ARMCO  band.  Bob  will  play 
“Willow  Ekshoea”  a  very  difficult  cornet 
solo  written  by  Mr.  Simon.  The  broad¬ 
cast  is  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  8  :80  B.S.T. 
on  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company.  Hello,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America ! 

Rnt  Public  Appggranc# 

Juanita  Cortner,  Newe  Reporter 
On  December  17  the  Silver  Creek  Hi 
orchestra  and  Girls'  Glee  club  of  Sellers- 
burg,  Indiana,  sponsored  their  first  an¬ 
nual  concert  at  the  Speed's  Community 
House  in  Speed,  Indiana,  before  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  of  about  2(0  parents 
and  friends.  Both  groups  were  organ¬ 
ised  last  September,  and  this  was  their 
first  public  appearance.  Many  of  the 
students  had  never  appeared  before  an 
audience,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  really 
came  through  with  a  fine  performance. 
Orren  L.  Briggs  is  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  and  Irene  Krans  is  its  presi¬ 
dent. 


•  CiMinpion  Bgnd  and  Taam 

Ruth  Patner,  Newe  Reporter 
After  a  hectic  season  of  football,  in 
which  the  school  won  the  city  champion- 
Mhip,  John  Adams  high  school  band  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  settled  back  to  do 
HonM  real  honest-to-goodness  work.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  ntarching  band  deservee  a 
bouquet  of  orchids  for  its  splendid  per¬ 
formance  during  the  past  season.  Direc¬ 
tor  Amos  G.  Wesler  has  led  the  orchestra 
and  band  during  his  ten  years  at  the 
school  to  many  first  places,  both  in  the 
city  and  national  contests. 

The  Ggntieman  Prgfgrs  Blondes 

After  receiving  an  old  piccolo.  Chase 
Ward  began  studying  his  instrument  and 
soon  had  a  place 
In  the  high  school 
band  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Georgia.  Last 
spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  he  had  his 
first  solo  work 
when  he  entered 
the  Georgia  State 
festival  held  In 
Savannah,  and  the 
Efighth  Regional 
contest  held  In 
Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  placing 
in  first  division. 

CHiase,  who  gives 
credit  of  his  prog¬ 
ress  to  his  teach¬ 
ers,  Mr.  W.  T.  Verran  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Graham,  Is  a  Red  Cross  Ufesaver  and  a 
senior  patrol  leader  In  a  Boy  Soout  troup ; 
prefers  blondes,  swimming,  botany,  and 
takas  his  music  seriously. 
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Havre  Poses  in  Sunshine 

fSctwr*  I 

Nora  Kennodn,  Newt  Reporter 
Diuinc  the  football  aMMon  the  Havre, 
Montana,  high  achool  band  played  for 
every  game.  At  each  appearance  they 
tried  to  have  a  different  demonetratlon  In 
the  maneuvers  and  formations  on  the 
Held.  With  the  football  season  In  the  past 
now,  the  band  Is  practicing  numbers  for 
the  basketball  era. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  group 
graduated  last  year,  Mr.  C.  D.  Knapp, 
director,  believes  that  this  year’s  band 
can  play  more  difficult  music  than  bands 
of  other  yearn. 

Waco,  Toxas 

Picture  2 

Dorothy  Roberts,  Notes  Reporter 
Here  is  the  band  of  the  South  Junior 
high  sohool.^of  Waco,  Texas,  who  recently 
presented  their  first  formal  concert  of  the 
year.  This  group  is  composed  of  eighty- 
three  members  besides  their  "Personality 
LJne”  of  eight  pretty  girls  and  the  two 
drum  majors,  Dorothy  Jean  Ripley  and 
Marshall  McLaughlin. 

Officers  of  the  band  are :  Mary  Honaker, 
student  conductor;  Fred  Bledsoe,  Hersheil 
Dunn  and  Lloyd  Haynea  student  man¬ 
agers  to  take  care  of  stage  setup,  arrange 
for  concerts,  uniforms  and  parades ;  La 
Volta  Gibbs,  Zanelle  Bledsoe,  and  Elarl 
Merritt,  librarians ;  Dorothy  Roberts, 
band  reporter. 
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Harmonious  Hackatfstown 

Picture  3 

Dorothy  Marlatt,  Netos  Reporter 
When  residents  of  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey,  hear  the  far-off  rumble  of 
drums  and  distant  trilling  of  the  reed 
instruments,  they  hurry  from  their  re¬ 
spective  tasks  to  see  their  band  pass 
by.  Today  It’s  an  honor  for  students 
to  be  on  the  band's  waiting  list,  and 
In  the  very  near  future  the  number  of 
members  will  -  total  forty-five. 

The  home  town  points  with  pride  as 
the  band,  resplendent  in  the  school 
colors  of  orange  and  black,  struts  down 
the  street.  The  drummers  never  aflow 
the  band  to  be  recognised  by  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  a  well-worn  drum  call. 
They  have  an  extensive  category  from 
which  they  choose  several  new  ones 
each  time  they  make  an  appearance. 
Through  the  band’s  efforts,  its  town 
aspires  to  be  known  as  “Harmonious 
Hackettstown." 


Herington  Edmt  Uniforms 

Presenting  a  neat  group,  the  Hering¬ 
ton,  Kansas,  high  achool  band  poses  in 
their  handsome  unlforma.  ’These  uni¬ 
forms  are  the  result  of  several  community 
programs  which  included  a  minstrel 
show,  a  mock  football  game  between  the 
faculty  and  the  business  men,  and  a  con¬ 
cert.  Director  Arthur  C.  Williams  will 
assure  anyone  that  the  group’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  mr  the  music  needs  of  the  town 
has  won  for  it  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  conununlty,  and  it  ha<^  made  rapid 
strides  within  the  last  year.  Keith  Rob¬ 
bins  is  band  president  and  Wayne  Hollis¬ 
ter  Is-dsum  major. 

HuntsviNg  Beauties 

Pichire  S 

Because  a  pretty  girl  Is  like  a  melody, 
the  Green  Cadets  drill  sQuad  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  have  around.  This  ‘  ninety- 
piece  group  is  composed  of  girU  from  both 
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the  Junior  and  eenior  hlfh  achooU  at 
Huntavllle,  Texaa  The  teachlns  of  drill* 
Ins,  drummlns,  and  busUns  le  siven  free 
by  an  Inatructor  employed  by  the  achool. 
About  (0%  of  this  sroup  have  Joined  the 
newly  organlaed  band,  and  the  drum 
major,  bell-lyra  players,  and  flas-bearere 
will  wear  the  same  uniforms  they  use  for 
the  Oreen  Cadets.  Directors,  take  note ! 

Youthful  Trombonitt 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  Hllden 
Peterson  of  Helper,  Utah,  was  siven 
a  trombone  for 
Christmas;  at 
that  time  his 
arm  was  too 
short  to  reach 
the  seventh  po¬ 
sition.  The  fol- 
lowlns  Septem¬ 
ber  he  became  a 
member  of  the 
Helper  Junior 
hisb  school 
band;  at  twelve 
years  of  ase  be 
held  first  chair 
position  and  won 
the  prlvllesc  of 
representlns  his 
band  In  the  Na- 
tlonal-Reslonal  contest  at  Price,  Utah,  In 
19S7,  where  he  won  a  first  division 
ratlns- 

WiHiamt  and  Crew  Go  Placet 

Joaephiae  AkUn,  New*  Reporter 
The  Carbon  County  band  of  Price, 
Utah,  attributes  much  of  its  success  to  its 
director,  Mr.  E.  M.  Williams  and  his 
officers.  President  Jim  Joufias,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  James  Polve,  Secretary  Dorothy 
Jones,  Reporter  Josephine  Ahlln,  Drum 
major  Stanley  Dittlasette,  and  Twirlers 
Joe  Santi  and  Russell  Qrance  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  "go  to  town”  again  this  coming 
^rlng  with  another  105-piece  band. 

The  proud  possessor  of  more  first  place 
trophies  and  plaques  than  any  class  ”A” 
band  In  the  West,  Carbon  high  has  never 
rated  below  ^rst  place  or  first  division  in 
marching;  and  out  of  ten  contests  In  con¬ 
cert  playing,  the  band  holds  seven  first 
place  honors  and  three  seconds. 

Harding  ProgrossM 

Oail  R.  Kent,  New*  Reporter 
Last  month  marked  the  fifth  year  of 
progress  with  the  Harding  high  school 
band  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  1935  a 
concert  band  was  organised  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  directed  by  Mr.  E.  Wil¬ 
kinson.  Today  the  band,  concert  and 
marching,  la  composed  of  ninety-two  stu¬ 
dents  who  consider  theniselves  fortunate 
In  still  having  the  same  director,  to  whom 
they  are  very  grateful  for  his  tireless 
efforts. 

The  Harding  band  Is  self-supporting, 
owning  the  major  instruments  and  also 
possessing  a  library  of  190  plecea  The 
band  earns  most  of  this  support  by  march¬ 
ing  for  different  organisations  and  giving 
concerts. 

GrMi)  and  White 

Thoma*  R.  Newton,  New*  Reporter 
Although  organised  only  a  Mttle  over 
three  years,  the  Stephen  P.  Austin  high 
school  band  of  Bryan.  Texas,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state  for  its  playing  and 
marking  ability.  The  sixty-five  green  and 
white  clad  band  members  under  the  capa¬ 
ble  direction  of  El  V.  Adams  have  won  a 
aamartor  and  two  excellent  ratings  as  a 


concert  band  since  organisation,  and  this 
year  won  a  cup  for  being  adjudged  the 
best  uniformed  band  at  the  state  contest 
held  in  Waco. 

This  group  has  also  won  high  ratings 
as  a  marching  band  under  the  leadership 
of  John  M.  Lawrence,  the  drum  major. 
Bright  prospects  are  seen  for  this  year, 
and  the  members  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  next  contest. 

Ndw  Saxdttd  Group 

Anna  Luke,  New*  Reporter 

Director  Montague  at  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
organised  a  Saxette  class  of  thirty  pupils 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
This  Is  to  teach  the  youngsters  to  read 
music,  play  Instruments,  and  to  encourage 
their  parents  to  obtain  band  Instruments 
for  them.  There  is  a  thirty-five-piece  band 
besides  the  Saxette  class  In  the  grade 
school,  and  a  twenty-piece  high  achool  pep 
band  has  been  organised  to  play  for  pep 
rallies  and  basketball  games. 

Oscdr  Profors  Operas 

Oscar  Zinunerman,  who  likes  opera.s 
more  than  he  does  the  movies,  began 
playing  the  violin 
when  he  was 
about  ten  years 
old.  Since  then 
he  has  played  the 
cello,  piano,  clar¬ 
inet,  and  aaxo- 
phone,  —  with 
which  he  placed 
in  first  division  In 
Region  8  last 
spring. 

Oscar  la  In  the 
Central  high 
achool  band  at 
Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  working 
on  a  solo  which 
he  hopes  to  play  In  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional-Regional  contests.  He  has  organ¬ 
ised  a  saxophone  quartet  with  three  other 
boys  and  looks  forward  to  entering  the 
contests  with  this  ensemble. 

Two  of  g  Kind  - 

Here  we  have  a  family  affair.  Mary 
Lee  Askey  and  her  brother  Richard  are 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  respec- 


Mery  Lee  and  Riclierd  Askey  of  Allertoa,  is. 


tlvely.  They  both  hold  first  (Stair  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Allerton,  Iowa,  high  school 
band  composed  of  forty  members.  As  soon 
as  these  young  musicians  are  In  high 
achool  they  will  be  ready  for  nolo  com¬ 
petition  as  they  are  making  rapid  prog- 


resa  Band  director  Wilbur  C.  Harris 
sent  this  picture. 

Joan  PUys  Trombone  and  Piano 

Joan  Bradley  of  Oreensburg,  Kansas, 
is  a  Junior  in  high  school  who  has  been 
taking  piano  les¬ 
sons  about  nine 
years.  She  plays 
first  trombone  In 
the  achool  band. 

In  the  city  band, 
and  Is  In  a  trom¬ 
bone  quartet.  At 
present  Joan  Is 
working  on  some 
new  solos  for  the 
contests.  She 
played  In  the 
1936  All  -  State 
band  at  Emporia 
and  placed  in  the 
National  last 
year,  hoping  to 
place  higher  this 
year. 

Breathing  Spall 

Bath  Morton,  New*  Reporter 

At  Onawa,  Iowa,  Is  a  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  few  minutes  of  recreation  or 
“siesta”  every  now  and  then  In  the  senior 
band.  Elach  month  all  members  having 
a  birthday  In  that  month  are  hosts  to  a 
little  birthday  party  the  last  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  of  a  rehearsal  on  some  specified 
day.  All  members  having  summer  birth¬ 
days  were  hosts  to  the  band  for  the 
Christmas  party. 

The  band  is  undertaking  a  unique  proj¬ 
ect.  They  have  two  numbers,  a  march 
and  a  waits,  recorded  In  a  city  nearby 
and  then  have  the  masters  sent  Elast  to 
be  electroplated  and  passed  out  for  sale 
to  members  of  the  band  and  community. 

Home-Coming  Activifies 

Lenora  Rhode*,  New*  Reporter 

The  Karnes  City  Badger  band  of  Texas 
took  part  in  the  home-coming  at  San 
Marcos  last  fall.  They  did  stunt  march¬ 
ing  and,  led  by  Drum  Major  Lenora 
Rhodes,  Lieutenant  Charlotte  Person,  and 
Mascot  Beverly  Ann  Klauser,  performed 
with  other  bands  In  the  massed  band 
parade. 

On  December  5,  the  band  broadcasted 
a  concert  from  station  KTSA.  Mr.  Karl 
E.  Klauser  Is  the  director. 


French  Horn  Player 

A  first  division  winner  at  Region  10, 
Ruth  Hatch  of  Montrose,  Colorado,  plays 
first  French  horn 
In  the  band  and 
orchestra  of  her 
high  achool. 

She  began  her 
musical  career  by 
playing  the  mello- 
phone  in  the  grade 
school  band,  and 
this  Is  her  fifth 
year  playing 
FYench  horn  In 
the  high  school 
band.  Ruth  is 
planning  to  play  a 
solo  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  contests  to 
be  held  this 
spring ;  at  the 
solo  and  ensemble  contest  at  Delta,  Colo¬ 
rado;  at  the  tenth  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest;  and  at  the  solo  contest  at 
Ounnlson. 
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Clinton  to  Purchase  Uniforms 

Wiilyna  Cohen,  Newt  Reporter 
“Put  more  pep  In  our  baaketball 
ramee”  must  be  the  motto  of  the  Clinton, 
Illinois,  hl(h  school  band,  as  It  surely  does 
add  to  the  game.  By  having  the  band 
play  before  and  during  intermissions, 
basketball  fans  really  learn  to  appreciate 
the  band  mora 

The  group  has  deflnitely  decided  to  dis¬ 
card  their  uniforms  and  capes  and  pur¬ 
chase  new  uniforms.  This  was  voted  upon 
at  a  night  meeting  of  the  parents  The 
money  Is  to  be  raised  by  soliciting  parents 
and  all  those  willing  to  donate. 

Am«s,  Iowa 

LiUian  Young,  Netoe  Reporter 
The  concert  orchestra  of  Ames  high 
school  at  Ames,  Iowa,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  dramatic  club  and  vocal  groups, 
has  very  successfully  presented  a  special 
version  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin."  The 
orchestra,  directed  by  Mr.  Richard  Day, 
laid  the  musical  settings  and  gave  a 
southern  atmosi^ere  in  a  variety  of  south¬ 
ern  melodies  and  Stephen  Foster  favorites 
during  the  presentation. 

The  Ames  band,  which  has  shown  great 
development  this  last  year,  gave  strong 
support  to  the  school's  champion  football 
team  last  fall  during  the  games,  and  dis¬ 
played  many  unusual  and  difficult  forma¬ 
tions  between  halves.  The  band  has  Just 
been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  play  at 
the  State  Teachers’  convention  at  Den 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Rfth  Annual  Concert 

Willard  Miller,  Nexoe  Reporter 
The  Burlington,  Kansas,  High  School 
Championship  band  gave  its  fifth  an¬ 
nual  concert  on  January  12.  Most  of  the 
numbers  played  were  from  the  contest 
list  for  the  different  classes.  Guest 
director  was  George  Wilson  of  Kansas 
State  Teachers’  college  of  Emporia. 
Victor  Steg  of  the  Teachers’  college 
played  a  clarinet  solo,  and  Paul  Steg 
played  a  flute  solo. 

New  Uniforms  for  Slaton 

Miriam  Meading,  Nev>e  Reporter 
West  Point  caps  with  plumes  apd  red 
wool  gabardine  suits  trimmed  with  black 
will  be  distinctive  features  of  the  new 
Slaton,  Texas,  high  school  band  uniforma 
The  suita  of  highest  quality  and  strictly 
military  In  style,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
members  during  the  month  of  February. 

The  Band  Mothers’  club  and  band  mem¬ 
bers  will  help  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  uniforma 

An  Excallant  Idea 

Robert  Abb,  Newt  Reporter 
A  new  plan  was  promulgated  for  this 
year’s  concerts  at  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis¬ 
consin.  high  school.  Mr.  Rehfeldt,  band 
director,  issued  complimentary  season 
passes  to  all  directors  In  central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  with  ten  passes  for  studenta  He  re¬ 
quested  that  all  member  schools  honor 
these  passes  at  all  concerts  through  the 
year,  thus  giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  hear  other  bands  frequently  and  with¬ 
out  cost  The  plan  Includes  a  discussion 
by  students  after  each  concert  and  a  social 
get-together  for  an  hour. 

Schubert  Program 

Lorraine  Lyone,  Neioe  Reporter 
Recently  the  Lincoln  high  school  or¬ 
chestra  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin, 
was  presented  with  the  choir  in  an  all- 
Schubert  program,  the  high  light  of  which 
was  Schubert’s  “Unllnlshed  Symphony.” 


Tests  for  Band  Beginners 

^  {Continued  from  page  7) 


morning  our  teachers  ot  grades  five 
through  eight  conducted  their  pupiis 
into  the  school  auditorium.  The  group 
was  an  average,  unseiected  conglom¬ 
eration  of  taiented,  potentiai,  and 
hopeless  musicians.  Each  was  given 
a  biank  on  which  to  mark  his  answers 
to  the  Van  Ness  music  test  (published 
free  by  G.  C.  IHver  Music  Co.,  321  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago).  With  the  aid 
of  a  piano,  a  clarinet,  and  a  drum 
practice  pad  we  reproduced  the  chords, 
meiodies,  and  rhjrthms  of  the  test.  It 
is  simple  to  give  and  to  grade.  Every¬ 
one,  including  the  teachers,  enjoyed 
the  proceedings. 

After  scoring,  all  papers  were  re¬ 
turned  to  their  owners.  Much  interest 
was  created  at  home  when  the  parents 
received  the  papers.  Any  child  who 
made  a  minimum  mark  of  80%  and 
bad  expressed  a  desire  to  play  in  band 
or  orchestra  was  next  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  out  on  the  instrument  of 
his  choice.  With  the  event  of  this 
first  lesson  each  one  decides  to  play 
his  favored  instrument,  or  change  to 
another.  This  is,  of  course,  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  test  only  and  is  not  final. 

To  visit  the  parents  is  the  third 
step.  The  teacher  now  has  the  answer 
to  the  question  “Will  my  child  suc¬ 
ceed?”  He  can  assure  the  parents 
that  the  child  is  able  to  distinguish 
pitch  and  rhythm.  At  an  instru¬ 
mental  tryout  be  has  proved  that  he 

At  present  the  organisation  Is  preparing 
a  "Pop”  concert  to  be  given  this  month. 

Besides  conducting  the  senior  orchestra. 
Director  Joseph  Liska,  Jr.,  also  directs 
a  Junior  orchestra  of  fifty  members.  These 
students,  when  further  advanced,  are 
placed  in  the  senior  group.  Having  ended 
a  very  successful  first  semester,  the  or¬ 
chestra  Is  looking  forward  to  a  more 
profitable  second  semester. 

Lake  Preston  Holds  Concert 

Margaret  Bid,  Newe  Reporter 
The  annual  concert  of  the  lAke  Preston, 
South  Dakota,  high  school  band  was  given 
on  December  9.  Among  the  selections 
played  were :  “Komm,  Stlsser  Tod”  hy 
Bach  :  “Stradella”  by  Elvon  Flotow  ;  “Sla¬ 
vonic  Rhapsody”  by  Friedman ;  “Wander¬ 
er’s  Call”  by  Gus  Guentsel ;  “Wachet  Auf’ 
by  Ba<^ ;  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar”  by  Grieg ; 
“Stories  of  the  Vienna  Forest”  by  Strauss. 

After  the  concert  the  Band  Mothers’ 
club  served  lunch  to  the  public,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  applied  to  a  fund  for  new 
band  unlforma 

Now  Junior  Band 

Mary  Hoffman,  Newt  Reporter 
The  newly  organised  Junior  band  of  the 
Roeliff  Jansen  Central  school  in  Hillsdale, 
New  York,  Is  composed  of  nineteen  be- 
giimers,  and  in  addition  many  of  the 
younger  and  leas  experienced  members  of 


cab  produce  tones  on  the  horn  chosen. 
The  parents  can  decide  whether  their 
offspring  can  spend  the  time  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Now  we  lead  up  to  the  point  of 
an  instrument.  With  that  decided  we 
arrange,  if  possible,  for  private  lessons. 

Since  this  system  has  been  used, 
only  one  has  dropped  out  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  department.  Every 
new  pupil  likes  to  play  and  all  attend 
rehears£.ls  regularly.  We  have  an  ad¬ 
vanced  band  of  forty-six  pieces  with 
a  fairly  well-balanced  Instrumentation 
and  a  grade  school  band  of  nineteen 
new  members  who  are  advancing 
rapidly.  Other  high  school  and  grade 
pupils  are  studying  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  We  favor  a  balance  in  the 
music  department  in  contrast  to  so 
many  small  schools  in  which  the 
strings  are  sadly  neglected. 

By  music  testing  we  may  raise  our 
standards  to  the  point  where  we  need 
no  longer  worry  about  the  pupil  who 
is  driven  to  endure  music  (?)  because 
grandpa  owned  and  bequeathed  a 
fiddle.  Another  point  seen  in  our 
tests  is  that  those  pupils  with  piano 
or  other  instrumental  training  rated 
82%  or  above.  They  can  be  improved, 
but  it  is  better  to  choose  those  with 
finer  capabilities  to  begin  with.  The 
pupils  will  enjoy  it  more  and  the  di¬ 
rector  will  be  able  to  teach  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  sense  of  the  word. 

the  senior  band  attend  the  rehearsals  of 
this  smaller  group.  Twelve  years  is  the 
average  age  of  Junior  band  students,  and 
the  average  grade  is  the  sixth.  This  or¬ 
ganisation  is  under  the  direction  of  L.  W. 
Osborn. 

Doris  Darrah  is  the  first  girl  to  be 
selected  to  train  for  the  position  of  drum 
major.  Miss  Harvey,  girls’  physical  edu¬ 
cation  director,  will  coach  students  chosen 
for  this  work. 

"Feitshans  Forever" 

Bmeat  Denk,  Netoe  Reporter 

Mr.  Fletcher,  director  of  the  Feitshans 
high  school  band  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
has  written  a  song  dedicated  to  the  high 
school  which  the  band  will  present  soon 
in  assembly.  This  song  is  called  “Feit¬ 
shans  Forever,”  and  has  quickly  become 
one  of  the  favorite  numbers  of  the  band 
members. 

Four  girl  twlrlers  are  being  trained  to 
add  more  color  and  pulchritude  to  next 
year’s  marching  seasoa  Herman  Tebrug- 
ge,  drum  major,  is  training  this  group. 

Charles  City  Band  News 

Mary  E.  Homane,  Netoe  Reporter 

A  class  in  student  directing  was  in¬ 
augurated  In  the  Charles  City,  Iowa,  band 
last  month.  The  thirteen  lucky  seniors 
who  received  the  highest  grades  In  their 
semester  band  test  met  with  Director  Leo 
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Ivary  School  Musicioir 
and  Bandmaster  Should 

Test  the  New 

Buescher“400"Model 

Cornet,  Trumpet, 
and  Trombone 
on  these  THREE 
^  Important 
BSw  Points 


There  are  three  essential  things  to  consider  when  selecting 
a  new  Ck>met,  Trum^t  or  Trombone:  TONE,  INTONATION, 
and  ACTION.  Equally  important  are  response,  flexibility, 
tonal  spread,  uniform  tonal  character,  and  uniform  resist* 
ance  of  all  tones. 


First— Try  for  TONE 

Trv  playing  a  beautiful  aong  or  melody  with  a  alow  tempo.  Thia  will 
tell  yon  more  in  a  few  minutea  about  the  tone  quality  tnan  you  can 
ever  learn  from  a  technical  movement.  While  playing,  teat  for  re- 
aponae  and  tonal  apread.  Attack  the  tonea  very  aofUy  to  aee  how  the 
inatmment  reaponu  Try  creaeendoa  and  diminnendoa;  aee  how  the 
inatrumeni  reaponda  to  your  alighteat  whim  with  minimum  effort. 

Intonation  and  Action 


J.  Schula  once  a  week.  They  are  In¬ 
structed  in  the  fundamentala  of  dlrecUna. 
and  each  one  is  given  charge  of  an  en- 
eemble  ao  that  he  can  put  hie  ideas  into 
practice. 

There  are  seventy-two  members  in  the 
concert  band.  Seating  Is  determined  by 
weekly  tryouta  and  band  medals  are 
awarded  for  the  moat  points  earned  in 
practicing,  passing  technique,  and  other 
activltiea  This  year  was  the  inarching 
band's  first  entrance  in  district  content, 
receiving  a  rating  of  superior. 

Annual  Concert 

Hulda  Bradd,  Nev>»  Reporter 

At  present  the  Owoaso  high  school  band 
in  Michigan  is  planning  for  their  annual 
band  concert  to  be  held  on  April  6.  This 
concert  will  consist  of  many  marches, 
overtures,  waltses,  school  songs,  and 
comic  pieces.  Rven  the  Old  Gray  Mare 
is  going  to  be  there  in  person  of  the  band 
while  playing  “The  Old  Gray  Mare  on  a 
Rampage" !  Also  present  will  be  the 
shadow  of  the  Owoeso  high  band, — the 
grade  school  band, — which  wM  play  in 
turn. 


New  Oxford  Marches 

Catherine  MiUera,  Netoe  Reporter 
Winning  again!  The  New  Oxford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  high  school  band  entered  a 
marching  contest  recently  at  Harrisburg 
and  came  home  with  second  prise.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  at  a  marching  con¬ 
test,  so  the  band  feels  very  proud  of  itself. 
After  marching  a  distance  of  four  blocks, 
the  seven  Class  C  bands  and  three 
Class  B  bands  were  entertained  at  a 
movie  party  where  the  prises  were 
awarded. 


Solving  Rural  School 
Problems 


In  testing  for  intonntlon  try  both  song  and  arpeg|dos  im  all  hoy*. 
This  is  important.  For  instance,  note  that  a  tone  (nume  with  a  certain 
fingering)  in  tune  when  h  is  the  octave  or  third  in  one  chord,  is  still 
in  tune  as  the  fifth  or  as  some  other  interval  in  another  key.  Now 
take  a  look  at  the  action.  See  how  light,  smooth.  Cast,  and  positive. 
The  finger  buttons  become  almiwt  a  part  of  your  fingers.  Slides 
move  almost  antomaticudly. 

Try  for  Tonal  SPREAD 

Attempt  the  chromatic  scale  very  slowly,  a  hreath  for  each  tone.  No¬ 
tice  how  the  tone  continues  broadening,  or  spreading  out,  as  the  vol¬ 
ume  increases,  instead  of  broadening  only  a  little  way,  then  going 
into  hrilliancy.  The  more  an  instrument’s  tone  spreads  before  reach¬ 
ing  brilliancy  the  better. 

Test  them  at  Your  Dealers 

Finer  musical  response,  easier  playing,  precise  intonation,  faster  ac¬ 
tion,  elegant  desi^s  and  finishes,  and  in  the  trombone  the  short¬ 
ened  seventh,  —  these  are  the  ’*400”  supremacies  that  mt>fessional 
players  want,  need  and  have  found  in  these  new  Buesdier  True  Tones. 
See  them  at  yonr  local  music  store  or  write  direct  for  beantiful  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Easy  terms,  Joh  trial.  Fair  trade-in  allowances. 

Write  totlay.  Improve  yonr  musicianship  with  a  new  ”400.” 

O  Tkie  beautifiU  premntation  of  Ike  note  "iOO"  Cornet,  Trumpet  amd 
Tromhone  iUuetralee  the  three  modete  in  naturai  eotor  emd  gioee 
graphic  detaile  of  eonetruetion ;  ehowe  radical  improvemente  is 
hore,  oaloe,  elidee,  and  for  the  tromhone  eeplaine  the  ehortened 
eeoentk.  Deeerihee  Jiniehee.  Send  far  pour  free  top/g  ef  (ku  beau- 
HM  informaHve  book. 


BIIESCNEt  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO..  203  BUESCHER  BLOG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
we^  the  children  come  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  rehearsals,  leaving  their  milking 
and  other  farm  chores  so  as  not  to  be 
late.  Many  a  time  this  means  walking 
through  drifts  on  cold  nights  which 
even  the  most  apt  of  adult  musicians 
would  shun  with  little  regret. 

I  rMnember  well  one  cold  night  two 
years  ago,  when  lanes  were  drifted  and 
the  air  in  the  schoolroom  seemed  to 
tighten  about  one’s  throat.  The  room 
grew  warmer  by  degrees  while  the 
kerosene  lamps  swung  uneasily  from 
the  celling.  It  was  unlikely  that  any¬ 
one  would  report  <hi  a  night  like  this. 

Five  minutes  before  opening  time  I 
heard  the  outer  door  swing  open  and 
soon  the  trombone  player  and  drum¬ 
mer  were  greeting  me,  their  flushed 
cheeks  edowing  in  the  amber  light  of 
the  schoolroom. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  all  but  three 
members  were  ready  for  rehearsal.  It 
was  this  experience  which  led  me  to 
hopeful  and  untiring  labor  in  their  be¬ 
half.  If  they  were  willing  to  give  this 
co-operation,  they  deserved  no  less 
from  me. 

One  cannot  actually  measure  miulcal 
growth  in  the  one-room  school  as  one 
measures  it  in  the  more  centralised 
systems.  Every  little  bit  of  progress 
and  improvement  seem  a  large  step 
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forward  because  of  the  handicaps  in¬ 
volved.  where  otherwise  it  may  be  but 
a  trifle  to  those  working  in  larger  sys¬ 
tems.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of 
how  these  rural  children  achieve  this 
progress  needs  to  be  felt  before  there 
can  actually  be  a  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  rural  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  question  of  worth-whileness 
also  creeps  into  the  problem.  It  pro¬ 
gress  of  rehearsals,  etc.,  are  so  la¬ 
boriously  achieved,  does  it  appear 
meritorious  then  for  a  rural  commu¬ 
nity  to  sponsor  such  a  program? 
Personally,  I  believe  a  solution  to 
this  problem  depends  upon  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  a  greater  degree  upon 
the  musician  selected  to  lead  the 
schools  in  such  a  project.  If  the 
latter  is  able  and  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  own  conception  of  ideals  to 
carry  through  the  community  what  his 
schools  are  able  to  do,  the  results  alone 
can  safely  stamp  the  approval  of 
worth. 

What  is  to  be  feared,  however,  is  the 
continuous  popularity  of  the  “hill-billy*’ 
music  and  its  respective  instruments. 
If  this  is  to  continue  the  favorite  of 
the  rural  population,  then  I  think  we 
must  measure  rural  standards  with  a 
different  musical  yardstick  than  that 
of  the  intensive  program  of  the  more 
populous  districts. 

With  most  children  of  the  farm,  the 
peak  of  musical  perfection  seems  to  be 
in  the  ability  of  playing  “She’ll  Be 
Cornin’  Round  the  Mountain,’’  or  “The 
Lone  Cowboy,’’  with  guitar  or  accor¬ 
dion,  and  the  acme  of  bliss  in  the  lis¬ 
tening  to  someone  fiddling  “Turkey  in 
the  Straw,”  or  “The  Wreck  of  the  49.” 
All  this  is  well  and  good,  admiration 
runs  high  for  anyone  skilled  to  this 
perfection,  but  goodness  me!  if  we  in 
public  school  music  wish  ever  to  de¬ 
velop  a  real  appreciation  and  remain 
In  our  Jobe,  it  cannot  be  in  support  of 
this  type  of  endeavor.  The  children  of 
any  school  do  not  need  us  to  help  them 
with  this  “mountain  music,”  they  al¬ 
ready  know  it  far  beyond  our  assist¬ 
ance,  and  if  what  the  advertisers  say 
is  true,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
this  music  on  the  guitar  in, — what  is 
it, — five  or  six  lessons? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  in  the  field 
of  rural  education  should  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  what  they  will  do  anyhow. 
Well,  they  may  play  the  plectrum  in¬ 
struments  and  sing  this  latter  music 
anyhow,  but  far  be  it  fronk  me  to  help 
them  with  it.  If  they  do,  I  want  them 
to  know  at  least  a  little  of  the  finer 
things  of  the  art,  and  if,  after  that, 
their  choice  is  still  toward  the  Jug-and- 
washboard  music,  then  their  musical 
salvation  lies  in  their  own  hands,  and 
leaves  me  with  only  a  satisfaction  that 
it  was  I  who  permitted  them  at  least  a 
glimpse  into  that  other  world  of  music. 


DOT  GETS  HER  fLUTEl 


WMATS  TVIIS? 
A  VAIJEHTIN& 
FOR.  ^ 


ip. 


A  NtW  PA  RtiTE , 6H? 


1T.S  A  ■ 
CHEAP,  * 
SQOEAKY  ONE 
OAOk  SOUNDS  LIKE 


1  don’t  N\1  nd  pracTi  C  1N&, 
MOSN  VSE  got  a  Good  fLuTfe 
FOR  X'N\  6€,TT|  N&  ^ 

- 


>NHAT!5  V<R0N6  with 

the  old  one?  ^0 


A  HERD  OF  DtS- 
MICE 


#  About  the  sillieat  thing  a  band  or  orchestra  can  have 
is  a  squeaking  flute.  And  the  embarrassment  of  having 
to  play  one  is  enough  to  give  “Euterpe”  herself  an  infe¬ 
riority  complex.  But  just  put  a  new  P-A  into  that  same 
pair  of  hands  and  hear  the  cadensas  ripple.  Beautifully 
toned,  every  note  smooth  and  clearly  defined,  easy  blow¬ 
ing,  rich  and  resonant,  it  is  the  difference  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  counts. 

This  new  1938  P-A  catalog  is  the  greatest  book  of  instru¬ 
ment  values  ever  published.  Nearly  all  brass  and  wood¬ 
wind  instruments  for  band  and  orchestra.  Improvements 
this  year,  including  “Slik- Valves”  and  “Slik- Slides”  give 
the  famous  moderately  priced  line  another  added  claim 
to  “the  world's  biggest  dollar -value."  See  your  local 
music  dealer  or  write  direct  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
wonderful  book.  No  obligation.  Send  postal  today  sure. 
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These  Three 
Young  WISE  MEN 

Follow  the  Stars  o/  Success 


DOMINICK  BUZZO  BALPH  GASPKB  HKNBT  OOUS 

3td  Chair  2md  Chair  lot  Chair 


They're  a  deimite  sensation  in  their  home  town,  and  "renowned 
for  miles  around,”— these  three  wise  comet  trio-ists  of  the  New 
Castle,  Pa.  High  School  Band. 

Their  3-way  wise  judgment,  (1)  in  picking  a  background  of  fine 
parentage,  (2)  adding  the  expert  private  instruction  of  J.  Donati, 
and  (3)  selecting  Martin  Handcraft  comets;  has  quickly  ripened 
their  young  talents  into  fine  musicianship.  The  Martin  company 
congratulates  these  three  wise  young  proteges,  their  Bandmaster 
and  their  teacher,  too.  But  one  false  step,  the  unfortunate  selection 
of  faulty,  hard  blowing,  unmusical  instruments,  and  this  beautiful 
success  might  have  been  failure.  So,  if  you  are  not  progressing 
as  you  should,  get  a  Martin.  It  may  be  your  turning  point.  See 
your  music  dealer  or  write  for  illustrated  book.  Now  is  the  time  to 


miiRTin 
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Teaching  Physics  oi  Sound 

IConlinued  from  page  10) 

and  the  key  of  O  (fifth  up)  are  the 
next  In  their  change  of  keys  and  sig¬ 
natures,  having  one  fiat  and  one  sharp 
respectively.  So  the  relationship  re¬ 
mains  the  same  in  the  complete  cir¬ 
cle  of  keys,  major  or  minor. 

Now  why  is  one  key  more  closely 
related  to  itself  than  to  any  other? 
Physicists  have  worked  key  relation¬ 
ship  out  on  a  truly  mathematical 
basis,  and  this  basis  was  first  realized 
and  “tempered"  for  its  present  use  by 
Bach,  who  was  not  only  a  musical 
artist  of  the  finest  kind,  but  also  was 
a  musical  physicist  as  well,  and  who 
has  been  rightly  called  the  father  of 
our  present  musical  scale. 

In  any  diatonic  (major)  scale,  we 
have  a  ratio  from  one  tone  to  another 
like  the  following: 

C  D  EPOABC 
Sitlo  or  C  19/8  5/4  4/8  8/2  5/8  15/8  2 
Balk)  between  9/8  10/9  18/16  9/8  10/9  9/8  16/15 

(Those  tones  that  have  the  ratios  of 
the  smallest  numbers  are  closest  in 
relationships.) 

Now  you  can  see  if  one  does  not 
vary  that  ratio  what  would  happen  in 
the  different  keys; 


Note!  In  dUtonk  Mole  do  not  eolndde. 
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In  order  to  overcome  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  wave  vibration  on  the  same 
note  in  different  keys,  the  “rubato," 
give  and  take,  comes  in  good  use  here, 
and  a  give  and  take  system  is  used 
in  order  to  simplify  and  equalise  the 
same  tones  in  different  key  families. 
Thus,  the  following  has  been  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  “temperament"  and  is 
in  standard  use  today  in  the  tuning  of 
instruments: 

Belle  CDErOABC 
Nitural  264297830352396440  496  528 
Tempered  264  296.3  332.6  352.8  396.5  443.9  «6.3  529 
Dif  erenee  ta 

rreqnmelei  0  0.7  2.6  0.3  0.5  8.9  8.3  0 

The  subject  of  the  physics  of  sound 
is  so  great  that,  as  it  has  been  said, 
“the  more  we  learn  the  less  we  know." 
The  same  is  true  of  music:  the  more 
we  learn  about  the  different  phases, 
the  more  we  realize  that  we  have  only 
scratched  the  outside  edge  of  the  vast 
principles  that  make  up  that  one  word 
muaic.  Elach  bit  of  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  able  to  clearly  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  students  makes  those  stu¬ 
dents  much  more  able  to  appreciate 
music,  and  in  many  instances,  makes 
them  much  better  and  greater  musi¬ 
cians. 
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See  If  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Question 

By  H.  ButtMrworth,  Jfw  WashLigton.  D.  C. 


Spencer:  Silvatonee 


So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  me 
aaklnr  about  solo  material,  that  it  seems 
proflUble  to  consider  the  situation.  There 
is  an  ample  supply  of  pieces,  of  all  grades 
of  difficulty,  for 
alto  saxophone 
with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  ;  for 
tenor,  the  choice 
is  more  limited. 

One  cannot  do 
better  than  to  se¬ 
lect  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  contest  list 
of  the  National 
A  s  8  o  c  1  atlon  of 
School  Bands  and 
O  r  c  h  e  s  tras  for 
this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

But  most  of  you 
young  saxophon¬ 
ists  of  promise 
'play  in  school 
bands  and  orches¬ 
tras,  and  naturally 
you  want  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  per¬ 
form  in  front  of  your  own  organisation. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  saxophone 
solos  published  with  band  or  orchestra 
accompaniment  because  of  the  cost  and 
limited  sales  of  such  an  edition.  I  give 
you  this  month  a  list  of  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  although  no  doubt  there 
are  some  few  numbers  in  the  catalogs  of 
other  publishers.  The  first  group  in  each 
list  is  the  easiest,  the  last  group  the  most 
difficult. 

Publishers:  B  — Bettoney;  P  — Carl 
Fischer ;  H — Bamhouse ;  R — Rubank. 

Aho  Seiophone  Solos,  With  Both  Bend  end 


Orchestre  Accompeniments 

Bach:  Spring's  Awakening  B 

Donlxetti :  Sextet  from  Lucia  B 

Pabre:  Reverie  B 

Foster:  BesuiUful  Isle  of  the  Sea  F 

Foster:  Twelve  American  Songs  F 

Oounod:  Dio  Possente  B 

Handel :  Liargo  <  B 

Mascagni:  Cavalleria  Rusticana  B 

Miasud :  Magnolia  B 

PInsuti:  Bedouin  Love  Song  B 

Rossini :  Inflammatus  B 

Titl:  Serenade  B 

Tosti :  Oood-Bye  B 


DeVlIle :  Te  Banks  and  Braes  F 

Foster:  Massa's  in  the  Cold  Oround  B 
Foster:  Old  BUck  Joe  B 

Verdi :  My  Letisla  F 


Braga:  Angel's  Serenade  B 

Bright:  Regrets  d' Amour  F 

Clement:  E^vening  Zephyr  H 

Dvorak :  Humoreske  B 

Fabre :  Second  Reverie  B 

Lange:  Flower  Song  B 

Mendelssohn  :  Spring  Song  B 

Schubert :  Erl-King  F 

Smith  :  Eb'ry  Rose  B 

Smith :  Itallana  ( Valse)  H 

Smith:  Milady's  Pleasure  (V^lse)  H 

Smith  :  Smithsonian  Polka  H 

Wagner:  Elsa's  Dream  F 

Webb:  Jennie  Polka  F 


DeVllle:  Happy  Be  Thy  Dreams  F 

Hartmann:  Longing  for  Home  B,  F 

Smith:  Silver  Threads  H 


Holntes:  Cosette  (Valse)  H 

Lisat:  Liebestraum  (Transcription)  B 


Avon:  Danse  Joyeux  B 

Bergson:  Luisa  di  Montfort  B 

Fischer:  Nellie  Oray  B 

Hartmann:  DeBeriot's  6th  Air  Varie  F 

Levy:  Rode's  Air  and  Variations  F 

Rolllnson :  Home  Sweet  Home  B 

Rollinson :  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  B 

Von  Lens:  Cicero  B 

Woodworth :  Old  Oaken  Bucket  B 


Clement:  Marching  Through  Oeorgia  B 

Fischer:  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  B 

Laurendeau:  Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton  B 
Thornton :  Columbus  B 

Thornton  :  Irish  Melodies  B 

Tenor  Seiophone  Soloi,  With  Both  Bend  and 
Orchestre  Accompaniments 
Bach:  Spring's  Awakening  B 

Barrett:  The  Light  Beyond  F 

Gounod :  Dio  Possente  B 

Halevy :  Bright  Star  of  Hope  F 

Mascagni :  Cavalleria  Rusticana  B 

NIcolao:  Ave  Maria  F 

Pinsuti :  Bedouin  Love  Song  B 

Rossini :  Inflammatus  B 

Rubinstein:  Melody  in  F  B 

Titl :  Serenade  B 

Verdi :  My  Letlsia  F 


DeVille :  Te  Banks  and  Braes  F 


Braga:  Angel's  Serenade  F 

Holmes:  Cosette  (Valse)  B 

Lange :  Flower  Song  B 

Le  Thlere:  Beneath  Thy  Window  F 

Schubert :  Eh'1-King  F 

Schumann:  Traumerei  B 

Smith  :  Italians  (Valse)  B 

Smith:  Milady's  Pleasure  (Valse)  B 

Smith  :  Smithsonian  Polka  B 

Storm :  Mary  Louise  (Valse)  B 

Taylor:  Shepherd's  Dream  R 

Wagner:  Elsa's  Dream  F 


DeVille:  Happy  Be  Thy  Dreams  F 

Smith :  Silver  Threads  B 


Bleger:  Souvenir  de  Valence  F 

Lisat:  Liebestraum  (Transcription)  H 

Smith:  Fancy  Free  (Polka)  B 


Avon :  Danse  Joyeux  B 

Bergson :  Luisa  di  Montfort  B 

Levy :  Rode's  Air  and  Variations  F 

Rollinson:  Home  Sweet  Home  B 

Rollinson :  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  B 

Von  Lens:  Cicero  B 


Here  are  a  few  additional  compositions 
for  alto  sax  and  orchestra,  published  by 
European  Arms,  whose  catalogs,  by  the 
way,  are  well  worth  examining :  Hol¬ 
brooke:  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Or¬ 
chestra  (Boosey)  ;  Kastner:  Drama  Sym- 
phonique.  Deux  pieces  for  Saxophone  and 
Orchestra;  Loefller:  Divertissement  for 
Saxophone  and  Orchestra;  Schmitt:  Leg¬ 
ends  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra  (Dur¬ 
and)  ;  Sporck:  Legende  for  Saxophone 
and  Orchestra  (Demets). 

Compositions  in  the  serious  vein .  for 
alto  sax  and  piano  are :  Cragun :  Con¬ 
certo,  Op.  21  (Rubank)  ;  Creston :  Suite 
for  alto  sax ;  Donaldson :  Rhapsodic  for 
saxophone  (ABC  Standard) ;  Gretchan- 
inoff:  Deux  Miniatures;  Gurewich:  Son¬ 
ata  (Fox)  ;  Larsson :  Concerto  for  saxo¬ 
phone;  Pieme:  Cansonetta. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  pub¬ 
lishers  concerning  numbers  to  be  added 
to  these  lists. 


Mr.  Butterworth 


Tift 

JJICTORM^THOD 

CLvvSS  INSTRUCTION 


ORCH  tSTRW 


By  John  F.  Victor 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the 
new  term  of  mJiooI  vour 
instrumental  music  students 
will  also  be  ready  to  progress 
to  their  next  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

THE  VICTOR  METHOD  is 
the  only  complete  and  pro¬ 
gressive  material  in  print  that 
permits  an  entire  group  of 
students  to  advance  uniformly, 
like  in  other  subjects,  through¬ 
out  a  full  four  year  period. 

Bs  sure  to  txamino  THE  VICTOR 
METHOD  before  etarting  any  new 
studentsl 

A  FOUR  YEAR  ENSEMBLE— OR 
INDIVIDUAL  — COURSE  FOR 
THIRTY-THREE  WIND,  STRING 
AND  PERCUSSION  INSTRU- 
MENTS.  NOW  INTERNA¬ 
TIONALLY  USED 

Immediate  deliveries  can  now 
be  made  on 

THE  VICTOR  METHOD  OF 
CLASS  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

(The  Required  Text  la  Texss 
Schools) 

Book  I,  (Revised  Edition) 
Book  2,  Book  3,  and  Book  4 

(Note:  Book  5,  Book  6,  Book  7  and 
Book  8  will  all  be  available  in  ample 
time  for  those  now  using  the  first 
four  books.)  The  Comet  Books 
only,  in  all  four  of  these  advanced 
books  are  now  in  prinL  Thus,  the 
entire  four  year  course  can  now  be 
examined,  at  least  for  the  one  in- 
strament. 

Instructor^  Manual 
for  Band  and  Orchestra 
(Revised  Edition) 

Note:  The  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Instractor’s  Manual  is  now  available 
in  the  beautiful  blue  leatherette 
binding  with  gold  lettering.  Because 
of  the  popularity  of  this  binding  it 
is  now  being  used  exclusively,  and 
the  book  is  being  sold  at  a  new 
low  price  of  S7.50  (net). 

also 

Victor  Band  Folio  No.  1 
Victor  Orchestra  Folio  No.  1 
Victor  Concert  Folio  No.  1 

Atk  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full 
information. 
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cd  UecUudion 

OF  FAMOUS 
GOLDEN  GATE 
L  BRIDGE 


Have  You  Heard  Yourself 
Ploy,  Lotely? 

fr»m  fmgt  T) 


■ation"  is  that  ot  dlrectins  the  lip 
vibrations  down  for  the  lower  tones 
which  will  cause  the  overtones  to  be 
heard. 

String  players  should  be  careful  to 
bow  correctly  so  that  the  correct 
number  of  overtones  are  heard. 

Tour  instrument  must  be  built  to 
enable  you  to  get  the  best  tone 
throughout  its  range.  For  example: 
If  the  bore  of  a  brass  instrument  is 
too  small,  the  overtones  become  too 
prominent  and  the  tone  is  brilliant 
but  “thin.'*  If  the  bore  is  too  large, 
not  enough  overtones  are  heard  and 
we  say  that  the  tone  is  “tubby.”  I 
have  seen  flutes  with  too  large  a  bore, 
consequently,  the  low  tones  seemed  to 
be  “big*’;  however  the  upper  range  of 
tones  were  hard  to  control  and  were 
poor  in  quality. 

How  is  your  tone?  Have  you  heard 
yourself  play  lately?  No,  I’m  not 
trying  to  be  funny,  I  mean  that.  Have 
you  really  and  truly  listened  to  your 
playing?  You  know,  too  many  people 
Judge  one’s  playing  ability  by  the 
speed  with  which  the  Angers  move. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  days  when 
I  was  a  kid  living  in  a  small  town.  In 
those  days  picket  fences  were  the 
thing,  and  it  was  great  sport  to  hold 
a  stick  against  the  pickets  while  run¬ 
ning  beside  the  fence.  We  had  plenty 
of  technique,  but  1  am  sure  the  per¬ 
formance  could  not  be  called  musical. 
There  must  be  tone  if  a  performance 
is  to  be  called  musical. 

A  stroboscope  shows  scientiflcally 
the  points  I  have  Just  presented.  This 
machine  shows  accurately  and  defl- 
nitely  how  much  you  play  above  or 
below  a  given  pitch,  and  it  also  shows 
the  overtones  present  in  the  tone  and 
shows  that  good  tones  do  have  more 
and  stronger  overtones  than  poor 
tones.  Science  is  not  art,  but  science 
can  be  of  great  assistance  to  art  in 
showing  us  the  “why”  of  certain  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  we  can  then  proceed  with 
more  assurance  that  we  are  doing 
things  in  the  correct  manner. 

In  closing  this  article,  which  Just 
scratches  the  surface  of  this  very  in¬ 
triguing  subject,  let  me  advise  all  stu¬ 
dents  to  really  listen  to  themselves 
when  playing.  Music  is  the  art  of 
tone;  consequently  if  one  is  to  become 
a  musician,  he  must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  tone.  Tou  will  notice  that  I  did 
not  say  beautiful  tone,  because  Just  the 
moment  a  sound  loses  its  beauty  it  is 
deflned  by  both  science  and  art  as 
noise.  Let  me  repeat  that  music  is  the 
art  of  tone.  Listen/  Listen/  Listen/ 


XhE  Fortuna  Union  Sdiool  Ban(^  Humboldt  Countv,' Calif¬ 
ornia,  won  first  place  honors  amoo^  California  High  Sdiool  Bands, 


at  the  Golden  C^e  Fiesta  which  cdebtated  the  opi^ng  to  traffic  of 
the  world’s  largest  single  suspension  bridge. 

This  fine  band,  under  the  able  direction  of  Lloyd  Anderson,  is 
accounted  the  leading  high  school  band  in  California’s  Euned  Red¬ 
wood  Empire.  One  of  the  charaaerisdcs  which  has  greatly  aided  its 
rise  to  fiune  is  its  unusually .  complete  drum  and  fidd  music  equip¬ 
ment.  'The  percussion  section  consists  of  10  new  Leedy  O^ps  drums, 
Leedy  Bass  drum,  cymbals  and  a  Leedy  Bell-Lyra.  lliis  same  trend 
toward  colorful  field  music  sections  for  marching,  football  and  other 
outdoor  musical  activities  is  evidenced  in  the  l^er  High  Sdiool 
Bands,  everywhere.  Your  band  will  enhance  its  chances  for  fiivorable 
attention  if  similar  equipment  is  saessed.  And  you’ll  be  sure  of  max¬ 
imum  success  if  you  use  only  Leedy  equipment,  choice  of  leading 
professionals  for  more  than  40  years. 

UIOY  MANUSACTUUNO  CO.,  909  UHOT  MNIDINO,  MCHAAT,  INDIANA 


^«^^FREE  CATALOG 

S*a  th«  acw  anoaclt  in  Leady  drnnii, 
accaaioriat  and  aiallat-playad  inatrameota 
at  yonr  aanaic  daalar*a  atora.  Ton'll  ba 
plaMad  with  tka  aaaay  bte  yalnaa  offatad. 
Dr  writa  na  for  fraa  caMloc,  gtring  com- 
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Your  Trombone  Questiona 
Answered 

By  Wmican  P.  Raymond.  tJ.  S.  Ainky  Band 


JudgitiB  from  th*  0eii«ral  tenor  of  your 
column  M  The  SCHOOL  MVBICIJiH,  you 
aren’t  tiviuB  u»  girla  a  "took  tn"  oe  trom¬ 
bone  porformort.  How  oomef  Don’t  you 
think  we  can  compete  with  the  "mere 
male"? 

Frankly,  t  have  keen  glancing  ahead 
somewhat  and  wondering  what  chance 
there  ie  for  a  girl  trombonist  <n  tke  pro¬ 
fessional  Held. 

What  do  you  think  about  itf — Jf.  M., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

P.  a.  Don’t  you  neglect  to  say  I  am  a 
girl! 

What  a  sweet  letter!  But,  Mary,  you’re 
doinc  me  a  wrons.  Several  girls  have 
been  addressed  through  this  column,  but 
you  didn't  recognise  them  because  of  their 
neutral  initiala  Somebody  started  the 
custom  of  using  only  the  initials  of  an  in¬ 
quirer,  and  like  all  other  sheep  I  am  fol- 
'lowlng  the  leader. 

Can  you  compete  with  the  “mere  male”? 
Well,  If  I  thought  that  you  could  not,  I 
still  wouldn't  tell  you  so,  because  I've 
learned  through  experience  that  If  you 
tell  a  woman  she  can’t  do  something,  she 
Is  most  likely  to  do  it. 

However,  let  us  look  at  a  girl  trombon¬ 
ist  objectively. 

Is  she  good-looking?  Does  she  have  a 
pleasing  personality?  Can  she  help  to  put 
over  an  interesting  show?  Can  she  really 
play  trombone? 

Why  all  these  dependents? 

Well,  if  a  ghrl  did  enter  the  profeaslonal 
field  as  a  performer,  it  would  have  to  be 
totally  in  the  entertainment  class.  The 
concert  or  serious  field  is  Just  about  closed 
to  her  on  trombone. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  aware  of  but 
one  nationally-known  girl  orchestra.  This 
Is  really  “tops”  In  Its  field,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  all  who  hear  and  see  it.  So, 
Mary,  your  keenest  competition  would  not 
be  with  the  “mere  male,”  but  with  other 
girls  equally  determined  to  land  the  <Aie 
or  two  good  berths  available. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  discourage 
you,  but  a  sincere  effort  to  show  you  the 
true  picture  of  a  situation  as  it  really  ex¬ 
ists.  Have  you  thought  about  gcring  to 
Normal  and  majoring  in  Music  Supervi¬ 
sion?  I  know  several  girls  who  have  done 
this. 

If  you  mMst  enter  the  profeaslonal  field 
as  a  performer,  you  must  have  confidence 
in  yourself,  sufficient  determination,  and 
a  physical  stamina  that  can  “take  it.” 

P.  S.— Mary  is  a  girl ! 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  1  con  blow 
higher  tones  and  improve  the  quality  of 
tny  tones  t — C.  C.,  Baker,  Minnesota. 

The  production  of  high  tones  is  mostly 
dependent  upon  two  important  physical 
factors:  strength  of  the  lips,  and  the  sise 
and  shape  of  the  mouthpiece. 

The  lips  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
an  exceedingly  small  area  vibrating  at  the 
rate  of  the  high  tone.  This  stqsngth  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  overnight  nor  can  It  be 
forced. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  I  gave  an  exercise  for  lip  de¬ 
velopment.  Look  this  up.  Let  me  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  chapter  on  Mouth¬ 
pieces,  pages  21-21  in  “The  Trombone  and 
Its  Player." 

A  mouthpiece  which  favors  the  upper 
register  will  be  comparatively  shallow  and 
have  a  definite  edge  where  the  cup  meets 


the  shank.  This  edge  causes  the  upper 
partials  to  dominate  and  thus  Imparts  a 
brilliance  to  the  tone.  Tou  will  find  also 
that  an  upper  tone  will  sound  more  read¬ 
ily  if  you  blow  against  the  top  or  “roor' 
of  the  mouthpiece. 

Tone  quality  cannot  be  definitely  as¬ 
signed  a  mechanical  cause.  It  is  true  that 
the  physical  manipulation  of  the  throat 
which  results  In  an  unrestricted  fiow  of 
air  from  the  lung  chamber  affects  tone 
quality,  but  this  alone  Is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a  pleasing  tone. 

Tone  quality  is  character.  It  is  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  an  individual  as  are  his 
daily  habits  which  constitute  character. 
It  is  feeUng;  it  Is  emotion.  It  a  performer 
has  the  apprecation  of  things  beautiful,  if 
he  can  feel  an  Inspiring  awe  in  a  sunset 
or  sunrise,  if  he  can  look  into  the  eyes  of 
a  babe  and  feel  there  the  utter  smallness 
of  himself,  he  has  the  basis  upon  which  he 
can  build  a  beautiful  tone  quality.  Lack¬ 
ing  an  Inherent  fineness,  all  the  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  in  the  world  would  not  help 
a  performer  produce  a  tone  which  could 
be  called  beautiful.  What  I  have  wanted 
to  say  Is  that  quality  is  not  medianical, — 
it  Is  you. 

You  have  “The  Trombone  and  Its  Play¬ 
er.”  Let  me  again  refer  you  to  it.  Turn 
to  page  ten  under  the  heading  “Pressure’’ 
and  note  what  Is  advised  for  tone  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  production  of  upper  tonea 
Note  also  the  figures  Illustrating  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  and  throat  when  a  tone 
is  produced.  Ebcperiment  with  your  tone 
by  moving  the  tongue  around  in  the  throat 
while  you  are  sounding  a  tone.  This  will 
demonstrate  clearly  to  you  that  to  produce 
a  pleasing  tone  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an 
open  throat  at  all  timea 

Note  the  advice  given  on  page  thirteen 
regarding  “Tone  Practice.”  I  cannot  tell 
you  more  about  tone  production  than  Is 
said  there. 

Several  months  ago  I'  had  a  request 
from  a  professional  player  relative  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  fever  blisters 
on  the  lips.  I  must  apologise  for  the  delay 
in  replying,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  I  too 
had  been  bothered  with  the  nuisance,  I 
didn’t  feel  qualified  to  advise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  therefore  asked  my  good  friend. 
Doctor  Louis  Ostrom  of  Rock  Island,  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  give  us  his  opinion  on  “Herpes,” — 
fever  blisters. 

The  doctor  in  turn  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Medical  association. 
Eventually  a  seven-hundred-word  report 
from  the  latter  body  produced  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  from  Doctor  Ostrom. 

“Gveryone  is  subject  to  the  attack  of 
the  virus,  but  It  seems  to  enjoy  rtiowlng 
up  on  the  tired  lips  of  brass  players  where 
it  finds  little  resistance. 

“My  own  experience  is  that  the  per¬ 
son’s  own  blood  drawn  out  into  a  syringe 
and  immediately  Injected  into  the  person’s 
large  muscles  (buttock),  gives  the  best 
result.  Next  In  effectiveness  is  ultraviolet 
and  X  ray.  Drawing  fluid  out  of  a  blister 
and  injecting  this  fluid  (serum)  some¬ 
times  prevents  recurrence. 

“However,  after  the  fever  sore  is  pres¬ 
ent,  the  final  advice  is  imperative, — re¬ 
frain  from  playing  until  healing  Is  com¬ 
plete. 

“Spirits  of  camphor  will  give  comfort 
during  the  healing  period.” 

We  thank  you.  Doctor  Ostrom. 


CLARINETS 


II  it  U  your  embition  to  some  day  own  "the 
finest  clarinet  money  can  buy,”  set  your  heart 
on  th'is  Pedler  Custombuiit  Professional  model, 
of  rare  eld  qranadilla  wood.  No  other  clarinet 
is  capable  of  finer  performance.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Broadway  it  is  "tops."  Pedler  clari¬ 
nets  of  silver,  wood,  or  ebonite  are  VALUE- 
PLUS  through  the  complete  price  range.  See 
these  instrunwnts,  also  our  basses,  altos,  flutes, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  for  catalog  and  complete  details. 

CustombuUt  Woodwinds 

THE  PEDLER  CO. 

202  Pedler  Building  Elkhert,  Indiana 
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Let  Me  Send  You 
One  on  FREE  Trial 


Elv«r  J.  ntcfahonk  termer 
•cfaool  miwic  director,  Deiowsre, 
Om  ie  tlM  inrentor,  ud  aole 
manufactorer  of  the  Saxelte 
and  author  at  tbo  Saxette 
Method  of  Inatmctioo.  Neoee- 
■itr.  aa  aeen  hr  him  in  his 
sdxMl  work,  was  tnilf  the 
“mother  et  his  inTsstiOB.'’ 


Let  me  send  you  one  complete-  Saxette 
method  on  free  trial.  Test  it  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade.  See  for  yourself  how  chil¬ 
dren  respond;  how  quickly  it  establishes 
them  musically.  See  how  they  take  to  it, 
how  quickly  they  progress.  A  ffir  test  is 
my  unfailing  assurance  of  ‘*Music  for 
Every  Child’*  in  your  school  through 
Saxette  classes. 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a  talent 
scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
young  beginners,  the  Saxette  gives 
the  child  performer  the  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  playing  a  standard  in 
stniment. 

The  Saxette  method  of  instructitm, 
musicaUy  correct  in  every  detail,  is 
fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid 
progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  al¬ 
ready  has  been  the  starting  basis  of 
some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instru 
mental  soloists  in  our  schools. 


EASY  to  PLAY 

The  new  Saxette  it  to  eaty  to  play,  and 
the  Saxette  method  to  simple,  elementary, 
and  progressive,  that  Saxette  classes  can 
be  taught  and  quickly  developed,  by  any 
teacher,  in  any  grade  above  third. 


teutjr  in  eye  nppMl  aa 
well  aa  tone;  Mack  mb- 
bertte  mouthpieoe;  aturdr, 
fluMlke  raaonanoa  Safe 
tor  ear  training.  Tbe 
Saxette  la  tbe  only  end- 
blown  flute  -  type  Inatru- 
ment  that  ia  taned. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prove  thb  we  wW  gladly  aend  a  new  inatrument  and  inatniction  book, 
"The  SaaoHe  Method,”  to  any  rnuaic  auperviaor,  for  IS  daya'  free  tryout. 
Thia  la  the  only  way  you  can  really  aoe  the  aimpllcity,  the  beauty,  end 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  thia  method.  Endoraed  by  auch  leadera  at 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  IN.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Mieacer, 
PHtaburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcelf,  noted  compoter;  and  countlett  othera.  Priced 
in  eaty  reach  of  every  child.  Special  quantity  diacounta  to  tchoola. 


iboxette 


Muaic  teachera,  directora,  tupervitora,  write  et  once 
for  full  informetion  end  a  copy  of  our  faacinating,  iHua- 
tratad  book,  "The  Game  of  Muaic  Building."  Send  today. 
Thia  placet  you  under  no  obligation. 

"  O’  Delaware,  Ohio 


Victor  Mohcoi,  Clarinet 

Butler  High  School,  Butler,  Mitaouri 

1937  Region  9  Rrst  Divisioner 

For  the  part  fiva  yeart,  Victor 
Mahan  of  Butiar,  Mitaouri,  hat  played 
first  clarinet  in  the  achool  band  and 
orchestra.  He  hat  also  sung  tacond 
tenor  in  the  glee  club,  miied  chorus, 
and  the  church  choir;  has  playad  in 
the  town  band  during  the  summer 
months,  and  plays  first  aaiophone 
in  a  twalve-pieca  dance  band  com¬ 
posed  of  high  school  boys.  A  year 
ago  last  April,  Victor  received  a  first 
rating  in  a  clarinet  solo  at  a  music 
festival  at  Nevada,  Missouri. 

Ha  has  taken  no  private  leaaona 
except  from  the  two  band  directors 
under  whose  direction  he  hat  worked, 
who  gave  short  private  lessons  to 
each  band  member  each  week.  Re¬ 
ceiving  a  first  rating  on  his  clarinet 
at  a  music  contest  at  Raytown,  last 
March,  Victor  earned  another  first 
at  the  District  contest  at  Warrant- 
burg;  again  at  the  State  contest  in 
Columbia,  and  finally  rated  first  di¬ 
vision  in  the  Regional  contort  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Although  Victor  would  like  to  be 
a  music  director,  he  enjoys  nothing 
better  than  playing.  Ha  likes  to 
work  on  a  difficult  ado,  taking  it  to 
pieces  and  striving  for  artistic  ef- 
_  facts.  Aa  soon  as  he  finishes  high 
school,  this  ambitious  young  musi¬ 
cian  anticipates  studying  with  e  fina 
teacher  in  the  hope  that  ha  might 
some  day  become  a  concert  soloist. 


A  Musician's  Proposal  and  Toast 
“Viola,  I’m  tired -of  idaying  second 
fiddle.  Now  pleaae  don’t  think  I’m 
trying  to  horn  in  but  you  are  my 
Moonlight  Sonata.  It’s  note  a  thing 
to  be  laughed  at,  (or  I  see  by  the  rcalet 
I  have  even  lost  weight.  Of  chonu 
you  may  think  I’m  drum  but  chime  for 
you  one  hundred  per  cent.  Since  I’ve 
gotten  on  the  ttaff  I  make  plenty  of  do 
re  mi  and  am  not  fiat  broke  as  I  used 
to  be.  Won’t  you  let  me  make  life  aym- 
phony  for  you?  Tuba  or  not  tuba, 
that  is  the  question!”  The  Advocate, 
Lincoln,  Sebraaka. 
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Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


All-Chicago  Band  Parents'  Club  Wants  22,000  Members 


Unique,  and  destined  to  develop  into  one 
of  the  most  Influential  orcanlsationa  In 
America,  functioning  for  the  advancement 
of  school  music,  is  the  Chioaco  Public 
Hifh  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents’ 
aseoctatlon.  Incorporated  under  the  state 
laws  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  sloffan,  to  "Keep  Chicago  music 
ahead.” 

The  assooiation  has  a  potential  mem¬ 
bership  of  fifty-seven  Chicago  high  schools 
in  which  substantially  more  than  11,000 
students  are  at  present  playins  in  bands 
and  orchestras  or  objectively  taklns  in- 
strumMital  music  instruction.  By  quick 
and  easy  mathematics  is  readily  seen  here 
a  parent  body  of  more  than  22,000.  And 
calculatlnc  family  votins  power  (and  the 
political  ballot  Is  important  to  tettlnc 
thinfs  accomplished  in  a  bis  city)  50,000 
ballots  seems  not  an  exaneratlon. 

The  first  direct  problem  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  to  acquire  a  hundred  per  cent  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  fifty-seven  Chicago  hish 
schoola  This  is  essential  to  the  strensth 
of  numbers  and  the  power  of  united  pur¬ 
pose  when  unanimous  membership  Is  at¬ 
tained.  All  Chicago  schools  are  eligible 
upon  payment  of  a  school  membership 
fee  of  |6.  Parents  of  the  band  members 
in  every  one  of  the  fifty-seven  C^hicaco 
high  schools,  whether  they  are  at  present 
organised  into  a  band  parents’  club  or  not, 
should  certainly  get  together  sufllciently 
to  persuade  their  school,  through  the 
band  or  orchestra  director  of  course,  to 
afllliate  with  the  Association.  The  instru¬ 
mental  students  will,  themselves,  be  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  accomplished  by  this  associ¬ 
ation,  and  in  their  behalf  parents  should 
align  themselves  with  this  movement  for 
the  benefit  and  promotion  of  Instrumental 
teaching  conditlona  , 

Each  member  school  appoints  one  dele¬ 
gate  and  one  alternate  to  the  Board  of 
Management,  and  esu;h  school,  therefore, 
has  full  and  equal  power  in  the  formation 
and  execution  of  plans. 

The  proverbial  problem  in  every  school 
Is  for  sufllcient  funds  to  carry  out  a  well- 
developed  instrumental  music  program. 
Some  schools  in  Chicago,  it  is  stated,  have 
as  little  as  five  cents  per  school  pupil  per 
year.  This  inadequate  funding  Is  among 
the  first  of  the  issues  on  the  docket  of  the 
association  for  investigation.  Another  Im¬ 
mediate  concern  Is  to  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  lower  the  advantages  of  Instrumen¬ 
tal  instruction  into  the  grade  schools.  At 
the  last  Board  meeting  held  on  January 
24,  In  the  president’s  business  offices  In 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  draft  a  construc¬ 
tive  plan  of  primary  and  secondary  mo¬ 
tives.  The  aim  is,  of  course,  to  gain  the 
influential  consideration  of  the  Director 
of  Music  of  Chicago  Public  Schoola  Once 
the  association  gets  its  aim  and  needs  In 
focus  and  has,  as  well,  a  fireproof  solu¬ 
tion  to  these  problems  organised  Into  pro¬ 
posal  form,  the  committee  can,  with  con¬ 
fidence,  go  to  Helen  Howa 
But  the  meeting  Itinerary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  Is  not  limited  to  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Board.  Once  each  month 


there  is  a  meeting  of  the  parents  them- 
selvea  This  meeting  <8  designed  after  the 
entertainment  motive.  On  the  program 
you  will  hear  ensemblists  and  soloists 
from  the  various  high  schools,  and  gener¬ 
ally  an  Inspirational  speaker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  band  and  orchestra  music  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  last  meeting,  on  January  19, 
Qlenn  Cliffs  Bainum  of  Northwestern  uni¬ 
versity,  gave  an  inspiring  talk,  and  Tom 
Brown  of  the  famous  “Six  Brown  Bro- 
thers^’  was  the  special  guest  entertainer. 
’The  schedule  for  these  entertaining  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  renudnder  of  the  school  term 
are  February  16,  March  16,  April  20,  May 
18,  and  June  8.  ’These  meetings  will  be 
held  beginning  7 :46  on  the  night  stated  in 
Recital  Hall  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Lyon  and  Healy  building. 

Just  to  make  It  more  interesting  four 
band  Instruments  have  been  put  up  as 
prises  which  will  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  to  the  school  recording 
the  largest  attendance  of  parents  for  the 
entire  year.  The  four  Instrument^  whl<* 
are  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  prises, 
were  secured  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Chicago  Retail  Music  Dealers’  associa¬ 
tion.  These  are  wonderfully  enthusiastic 
meetings. 

Besides,  the  association  sponsors  an  All- 
C^lcago  high  school  band  which  meets 
every  Saturday  morning  from  ten  to 
twelve  under  the  management  and  direc¬ 
torship  of  Howard  Stubs.  This  is  more 
of  a  clinic  than  a  rehearsal,  where  new 
music  la  read  and  band  directors  of  mem¬ 
ber  schools  can  bring  their  problems.  The 
band  members  are  selected  by  tryouts 
from  bands  of  member  schools,  and  It  is 
the  ambition  of  the  sponsor  to  make  It 
eventually  the  world’s  finest  high  school 
band.  Elqually,  the  orchestra  is  progress¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Ander¬ 
son,  supervisor  of  Instrumental  music  of 
the  Chicago  city  high  schoola 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  K  V.  Hughes,  Senn 
High ;  first  vice-president.  Captain  H. 
Stubs,  president,  CHilcago  Public  High 
School  Band  association,  Tllden ;  second 
vice-president,  F.  Croad,  Hirsch;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cress,  Parker; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  Han¬ 
sen,  Parker;  and  treasurer,  William  Hull¬ 
ing,  Lindblom. 

Parents  of  school  musicians  in  schools 
not  yet  members  of  this  association  are 
urged  to  identify  themselves  with  this 
fine,  progressive,  and  philanthropic  move¬ 
ment  by  persuading  their  schools  to  join 
up  now. 


They*re  "TOPS" 

IN  ANY  LANGUAGE! 


(ifldiino; 


No  matter  how  they  say  it,  the  best 
musicians  the  world  over  agree  that 
Olds  brasses  are  the  finest  made. 
Olds  trombones,  comets  and  trump¬ 
ets  are  unquestionably  the  **top8” 
for  li^t,  fast  action  .  .  .  balanced 
intonation  .  .  .  ease  of  blowing  .  .  . 
gloriously  rich  and  clear  tone.  If< 
you  are  on  your  way  to  professional 
musicianship,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  an  Olds.  Your  local 
musical  instrament  dealer  will 
gladly  arrange  a  trial. 


Raceland  Mothers  Drink  Tea 


Racsland,  Kentucky,  has  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  newly  organised  Band  Mothers’ 
club.  A  silver  tea  was  held  at  the  school. 
January  15  was  given  over  to  the  high 
school  band  as  “Band  Day”  meaning  that 
on  that  day  5%  of  the  cash  sales  of  the 
merchants  of  the  town  were  turned  over 
to  the  band  mothers.  The  boys  and  girls 
sold  tags.  ’Thanks,  Mra  Minor  Reed,  for 
this  bit  of  Information. 


INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  OS/2  309  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  niinois 
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The  Reso-Tone  Smile 


F«r  the  smile  of  satisfaction — the  Reso<Tone 
■mile — try  the  Hokon  Reso>Toae  eocnet.  k*s 
so  easy  to  play,  so  perfeetly  in  tone,  and 
has  sncfa  a  pleasinf  qnality  ^  tone  thM  the 
■mile  of  satisfaction  (which  yon  see  pictured 
here)  qniddy  appears. 


Attdif  WUUamt,  17  years  old, 
OMd  a  National  wimnor  ta 
1987  solo  eontotti,  it  htrt 
shown  wUk  hit  Holton  Rtto- 
Tont  cornel.  And}f  tayt, 
"IVt  yreol”  —  and  Andtf 
knomt. 


Any  comet  soloist  with  National  aspirations 
should  arrange  to  try  one  of  these  new  mod* 
els  at  once.  See  your  local  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  catalog. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO.,  284  Church  Street,  Elkhom,  Wis. 

In  Canuda  It'a  J.  M.  Greene  Muaic  Co.,  Inc.,  Toronto 


BANDMASTERS 

It  your  name  on  our  maiting  list?  Are  you  reeeiring  our  advarWting?  Hava  you 
teen  tha  latett  copy  of  King't  Herald?  WrHa  or  print  your  name  and  addratt 
plainly  on  a  pott  card  and  tend  to 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


Terms  of  Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 

Group  Subscriptions— U.  S.  Only 

Ten  to  20  yearly  tubt  on  a  tingle  order.  7Sc  each.  Twenty  or  more  YMrly  tubt 
on  a  tingle  order,  60c  each.  Subtcription  orders  accepted  only  when  fully  covered 
by  cash.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  published  monthly  eicept  July  and 
August.  Hailing  date  generally  tha  lOth  of  tha  date  month.  Single  copies  by 
mai,  20c.  Tan  or  more  copies,  I  Sc  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subtcription, 
or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  the  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  be  maSed  to  you 
postpaid,  immediately.  This  special  offer  it  for  thb  month  only. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Town  . . . Sleto . 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription. 


The  Mark  of  Time 

*»y 

Msrk  H.  (Mark  Tim*)  HindsUy 


Wonder  how  Columbus  (alt  in  1492 — 
or  how  did  Wnshlnrton  feel  in  1775, 
Lincoln  in  1811,  Lindbergh  in  1917?  Not 
that  I’m  comparing  their  emotions  with 
mine  on  embarking  aa  a  columniat  In 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  but— well,  you 
get  the  idea!  I  am  consoled  in  this 
undertaking  only  by  meditation  on  the 
deeds  of  my  illuatrious  ancestors, 
starting  with  that  great  orator,  Mark 
Anthony  (I'm  disregarding  his  reputa* 
tion  in  another  field),  and  coming  down 
to  more  recent  times  to  that  great 
statesman  and  politician,  Mark  Hanna, 
and  that  great  writer  and  humorist, 
Mark  Twain.  In  the  spirit  of  tradi* 
tion  I  muat  carry  on! 

And  so,  I  invite  you  to  Mark  Time 
with  "The  Mark  of  Time."  To  be  sure, 
"Time  Marches  On,"  and  we  all  want 
to  keep  abreast  of  it.  But  to  too  many, 
"keeping  abreast  of  the  times"  means 
going  ahead  of  them. — ao  far  ahead 
that  what  is  going  on  in  the  present 
Is  often  lost  aight  of.  Marking  time 
certainly  is  not  good  as  a  permanent 
policy,  but  aa  a  means  of  taking  stock 
and  preparing  for  the  future.  It  has  Its 
values.  Marking  time  has  a  definite 
place  In  learning  to  march.  So  let  us 
mark  time  occasionally  In  order  to  take 
our  places  with  greater  credit  in  the 
big  parade  aa  "Time  Marches  On." 

With  the  Indulgence  of  the  readers 
and  the  Editor  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  this  column  will  appear  now  and 
then  with  various  and  perhaps  discon¬ 
nected  remarks  and  observations  on  in¬ 
strumental  music.  It  is  our  hope  these 
remarks  and  observations  will  be  of 
interest  to  both  directors  and  students. 
Only  Time  (or  Mark  Time)  will  tell! 
By  the  way,  speaking  of 'the  Editor, 
don’t  you  see  more  significance  now  in 
Moussorgsky's  "A  Night  on  Bare  Moun¬ 
tain"? 

The  Three  Ti 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  three 
R's  in  general  educaticm.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  all  further  education  and  cultural 
development  are  built.  A  person  who  is 
not  equipped  with  the  three  R's  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  in  this  day  and  age 
of  living  a  complete  and  useful  life. 

Elvery  field  of  specialisation  likewise  has 
its  fundamentals  comparable  to  the  three 
R's.  For  the  instrumental  musician  may 
I  submit  the  three  Ts:  Tone — Time — 
Technic. 

I  do  not  claim  that  anyone  who  is 
grounded  in  the  three  R's  is  educated, — he 
has  only  the  tools  with  which  to  become 
educated.  By  the  same  token  I  do  not 
claim  that  an  instrumental  performer  who 
is  grounded  in  the  three  Ts  is  a  musician, 
— he  has  only  the  equipment  with  which 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
musicianship. 

The  instrumental  performer  must  have 
Tone  so  that  people  will  be  willing  to 
listen  to  him ;  Technic  so  that  he  may 
"say”  what  he  has  to  say;  and  Tkne  so 
that  what  he  has  to  say  will  make  sense. 
Then  he  may  concentrate  on  saying,  mu¬ 
sically,  things  that  are  worth-while,  (a 
a  tBorth-whUe  manner.  The  worth-while 
manner  is  liutieianthip.  Musicianship  is 
our  goal ;  let  us  reach  It  more  quickly  and 
more  completely  with  our  three  tools, — 
the  three  Ta 
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W£u?melin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Conductsd  by  Clorancs  WanosUn,  Qorinst 

Roy  Kit«u(,  Fiut*;  Gilbert  Boereme,  Oboe;  Deli  Fields,  Betsoon;  VoUy  Defeut,  Swing. 


Ouestton:  A  problem  has  arisen  In  our 
band  which  I  am  unable  to  solve,  and  I 
have  written  you  hoping  that  maybe  you 
could  help.  We  have  several  clarinet  play¬ 
ers  in  our  band  who  have  been  told  by 
their  dentists  that  playing  the  clarinet 
forces  the  teeth  outward.  Personally  I 
feel  that  there  isn't  enough  pressure  used 
on  a  clarinet  to  cause  the  teeth  to  be 
moved.  I  would  like  an  explanation  from 
you  concerning  your  opinion  on  this  mat¬ 
ter. — S.  W.  A.,  Holdrege,  Nebratka. 

Antwer:  You  are  quite  right  in  as¬ 
suming  that  there  is  not  enough  pressure 
used  in  playing  the  clarinet  to  force  the 
teeth  outward.  In  all  of  my  experience 
I  have  never  encountered  such  a  situation, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  playing  the  clarinet 
could  even  prove  to  be  a  contributing  cause 
to  such  a  condition.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  teeth  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  if  the  gums  are  extremely  soft. 
However,  when  the  correct  embouchure  is 
employed  the  teeth  rest  but  very  lightly 
on  the  mouthpiece  and  act  merely  as  a 
support.  There  should  be  no  pronounced 
bite.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  diagnosis  of 
such  cases  some  other  factor  than  clari¬ 
net  playing  should  be  considered. 

Qutttion:  I  have  read  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  of  the  recent  opening  of  your 
school  for  woodwinda  I  also  see  that 
in  the  future  your  column  In  that  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  devoted  to  answering  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  all  the  woodwind  instru- 
menta  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
of  this  as  I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of 
your  column  for  some  time  and  have 
found  it  very  helpful.  I  believe  it  will 
prove  even  more  beneflclal  under  the  new 
arrangement.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  different  schools  of  oboe 
playing.  Mr.  Deems  Taylor  in  one  of  his 
talks  during  the  intermission  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  spoke 
of  the  French  and  German  schools  of  oboe 
playing.  He  added  that  he  personally 
preferred  the  type  of  tone  used  by  Mr. 
Labate  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
who  is  an  Italian.  Can  you  give  me  some 
enlightenment  concerning  the  difference 
between  the  tones  advocated  by  these  two 
schools  T  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would. — Paul  Orovar,  Soott  CUy, 
Kansas. 

Answer;  As  a  rule  I  simply  use  the 
Initial  of  those  asking  questions,  but  as 
you  are  the  first  to  write  me  under  the 
recent  arrangement  of  the  woodwind 
school,  I  will  take  the  privilege  of  using 
your  full  name.  And,  although  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  oboe,  I  will  answer  it  my¬ 
self  as  I  know  Mr.  I^abate,  and  previously 
I  played  In  the  same  symphony  that  he 
had.  I  am  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
his  style  of  playing.  There  are  probably 
more  numerous  French  and  Italian  oboe 
players  than  there  are  German.  However, 
I  know  of  some  very  fine  German  per- 
formera  As  far  as  preference  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  Is  concerned,  music  is  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  language,  and  when  a  (layer  Is  a 
fine  musician  It  really  does  not  matter  in 
what  school  he  has  been  trained.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  school,  their  conunon  ground  is 
the  same  artistry  and  their  aim  is  the 
same.  You  will  find  this  to  be  true  of 
all  art,  what  is  here  so  particularly  true 
of  music,  for  an  artist  aims  always  at 
perfection.  I  can  well  understand  a  stats- 
ment  of  preference  concerning  Mr.  Labate, 
however,  as  hs  is  one  of  the  greatest 


oboista  Both  schools,  the  French  and  the 
Italian  are  similar  in  style.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  temperaments  has  much  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  Individual  tem¬ 
perament  must  also  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  as  well,  and  in  addition,  the  type 
of  playing  which  is  required  in  the  style 
of  music  played.  It  is  always  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  be  arbitrary  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  as  art  is  rather  unpredictable,  and 
uncharitable  both  to  critics  and  to  poster¬ 
ity  as  concerns  present  concepts.  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  of  help  to  you  and 
hope  that  in  ths  future  I  shall  be  able  to 
render  further  assistance  to  all  who 
aspire  to  perfection. 

Question;  I  have  been  told  by  many 
people  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  a 
clarinet  from  cracking  is  to  oil  the  bore. 
No  one,  however,  has  told  me  the  correct 
procedure.  As  I  have  a  new  clarinet,  I 
am  anxious  to  give  it  the  best  of  care.  1 
would  appreciate  some  advice  concerning 
the  kind  of  oil  to  use,  and  how  often  to 
oil  the  bore. — D.  P.,  Danver,  Colorado. 

Answer;  Correct  care  of  the  instrument 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  conscientious 
player.  A  clarinet  should  be  oiled  when¬ 
ever  the  wood  assumes  a  dull,  dry  color. 
A  new  clarinet  should  not  be  oiled  too 
often,  as  oil  penetrates  the  wood  even 
more  than  water  and  cracking  may  result. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  more 
oil  the  more  protection.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  use  one  of  the  types  of  oil  gen¬ 
erally  employed  for  this  purpose  such  as, 
rapeseed,  sweet  oil  (a  refined  olive  oil), 
or  sweet  almond  oil.  The  commercial 
preparations  are  good  also.  When  you  oil 
the  bore,  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
oil.  Only  enough  to  smudge  the  wood  will 
suffice,  as  the  film  of  protection  is  the 
Important  problem  rather  than  a  complete 
permeation  of  the  wood. 

Question;  Our  band  is  playing  the 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2.  I  am  playing 
solo  clarinet  and  have  to  play  the 
cadenaas.  I  am  able  to  get  the  fingering 
fairly  fast,  but  my  director  complains  that 
the  high  F  sharp  in  the  second  cadensa 
is  far  too  sharp.  I  finger  it  the  regular 
way.  Would  you  please  suggest  some 
method  of  fingering  to  eliminate  this  diffl- 
culty  of  intonation? — T.  B.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Answer;  Unless  your  clarinet  is  itself 
at  fault,  the  following  fingering  for  high 
F  sharp  should  help.  Left  hand,  first  and 
second  tone  holes  covered,  third  open. 
Right  hand,  first,  second,  and  third  tone 
holes  covered  and  little  finger  on  E-fiat 
resonance  key. 

Question;  I  am  having  dilBculty  in 
scraping  my  reeda  I  get  them  to  play 
pretty  good,  but  they  are  so  rough  after 
scraping  them  that  my  Hp  gets  sore.  Is 
it  possible  to  use  sandpaper  to  fix  reeds? 
What  grade  of  paper  should  I  buy? — M. 
N.,  Turner,  Iowa. 

Answer;  I  would  suggest  that  you  use 
the  double  carborundum  paper.  Do  not 
use  a  rasor  blade  except  for  rapid  re- 
sulta  The  rasor  blade  roughens  the 
reed,  and  I  assume  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  your  dilBculty.  Scraping  with  a  rasor 
blade  also  enables  the  moisture  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  reed  more  quickly  throuih  the 
roughened  surface  and  will  cause  a  more 
ra^ld  deterioration. 

Question;  I  have  been  playing  bass 
clarinet  tor  about  a  year,  but  I  still  can¬ 
not  play  above  O  first  space  above  the 


||IV^  Publications 

We  present  e  group  of  publleetions 
of  vital  interest  to  Music  Educators 
who  will  find  them  of  inestimable 
value  in  their  school  music  work. 

FAY  BAND  METHODS 

A  Prattieal  Method  for  Band  and 
Eneemble. 

14  Books— $.75  each 
Teacher's  Manual— flJO 

FAY  STRING  METHOD 

The  newest  manner  of  Proeedwre. 

4  Books— $.75  each 
Manual,  including  Piano  acc^— $1.50 

SAVOY  BAND  BOOK 

A  cMeetion  of  OUbert  and  Sullivan 
fttvoritee. 

25  Books— $.35  each 
Score,  including  tests  of  operas — 
$.75 

SAVOY  BAND  LIBRARY 

17  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  arrangementt 
for  band  and  eneemble. 

Single  numbers,  complete  with 

score . $  .75 

Double  numbers,  and  score..  1.00 

NEW 

FESTAL  PROCESSION 

The  March  of  Pomp  and  Dig^ty  (for 
Band  and  Orehedra)  by  Henry  P. 
Croee,  Air.  by  Mayhew  Lake. 

Band  ft  Score . $1.25 

Large  Band  ft  Score .  1.75 

Orchestra  ft  Score .  1.00 

hll  Orchestra  ft  Score .  1.50 

TEMPO  DIBALLO 

Beeommended  on  19t8  Concert  lAet 
SCARLATTI  —  orronped  by  Arthur 
Brandenburg  for  S  Clarinete 

Complete,  including  score ....  $.75 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES 

OOLDPISH—A  new  humoroue  num¬ 
ber  for  boys’  twiees  iT.TJ.B.) 
by  Henry  P.  Croee 

Price  . $.«5 

THERE  BE  NONE  OF 
BEAUTY'S  DAUGHTERS  ' 

Worde  by  Byron. 

requiem— Worde  by  Robert  Lode 
Stevenson, 

A  double  number  for  8.  A.  B.  a 
eappella  by  frederiek  Quinlan. 

Price  . $.«5 

Examination  Copiae  on  Raquaet 

Send  for  Complete  CsUlog  <rf  Mwical 
liutnimcntt.  Music  of  all  Publishers, 
including  Operettas,  Choral  sad  In¬ 
strumental  Music,  Methoda  etc. 
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RISE  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE 


Buy  the  best  and  most  dependable  flute 
obtainable.  The  initial  price  is  higher — 
so  is  the  quality.  Flutes  and  piccolos  of 
sterling  silver,  gold  and  platinum,  made 
by  hi^ly  specialized  craftsmen.  It  pays 
to  purchase  from  a  reliable  concern  which 
takes  pride  in  its  products  and  stands 
back  of  them. 

Expert  repairing  of  all  makes. 

Catalog  sent  upon  request. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Eat.  USI 

Wiflo  9*  boston,  mass 


Master 

Craftsmen 
since  1888 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  REED 

VraRATOR 

For  duraMlity  oad  brOlicracr  ui 
tone,  look  lor  tho  rood  with  tho< 
groovo.  Only  tho  highest  grade, 
naturally  seasoned  French  cone 
used  lor  VOBATOB  HEEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO.  Jgs:,^ 

233  W.  4ld  St.  M.  T.  C  3S 


KARL  L  KING'S  FAMOUS  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  BAND 

are  published  by  this  house. 

Send  for  samples  and  copy  of  King's  Herald. 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


FREE!! 

Sand  <or  FREE  aontpla  el 
Eorla'a  Votaa  or  Treoiboea  DU. 
Finaat  moda. 

5aJI«4ivDMjir(. 

EARLE'S  PRODUCTS 

40  M.  WaUa  S(..  CUeage.  OL 


Hirsh  ItflMirs  tmi  ft  OrdNStn  Inks 

(la  Um  la  StlMli  Piae  Ctaal  ti  Oiait) 

"UlaeUBf'i  Oaldw  JubllM"  —  "taH 

e.  Bubn  anad-auna"— “(Mta  Stata 
(NUW  Baaaay  Mankaa  tar  Baad.  bj  Ckat.  B. 
DUVniBUtOU^TOU  a  UBA  Uaad  laaO 
PUDLEB  "ONlaaealU"  ClarlaaU  and  nataa. 
Wriu  tar  aaaala  aarta.  Catalaat  aad  Priaaa 
MAaSN  MUSIC  HOUSE 
lid  Wlaaadaaa  M.  Daaarafe.  K 


VISIT  OUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN 
COUNTER  ON  PAGES  49-50 

Don't  pass  up  this  new  crop  of  bargains 


stair  with  eaae.  la  It  neceaaary  to  uae  a 
special  ambouchura  for  this  rezlater? — A. 

Q.,  PUUiurgh,  Psnntglvania. 

Answer:  No  special  embouchure  la  re¬ 
quired  other  than  that  uaed  for  bass  clari¬ 
net.  Be  sure  that  your  teeth  are  far 
enouch  on  the  mouthpiece.  I  auggeat  that 
you  try  a  longer  bite.  Alao  be  sure  that 
If  your  Instrument  is  a  double  octave 
keyed  inatrument,  you  are  using  the  one  to 
the  right  or  the  one  which  opens  the  valve 
above.  Try  a  little  stiffen  reed  and  prac¬ 
tice  sustained  tones  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utea  a  day.  The  upper  register  on  the 
bass  clarinet  is  a  tricky  thing  to  master, 
but  it  is  possible  to  play  with  facility  If 
you  will  persevere  In  your  practice.  Also 
have  your  mouthpiece  facing  checked  so 
that  it  conforms  to  a  medium  open  lay. 

Oboe— Gilbert  Boereme 
Question:  Is  it  necessary  for  me,  as  a 
beginner,  to  learn  to  make  my  own  reeds? 
— P.  R.,  8t.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Answer:  It  would  be  better  to  buy 
some  well-known  make  of  reed  or  have  a 
well-known  oboist  make  reeds  for  you  un¬ 
til  you  are  able  to  play  well  enough  to 
know  the  kind  of  reed  which  you  need. 
Then  learn  to  make  them. 

Question:  I  have  an  oboe  without  the 
F  resonance  key.  When  I  play  the  fifth 
line  treble  clef  F  with  the  fork  finger¬ 
ing,  the  note  is  very  sharp.  Can  anything 
be  done  about  this? — If.  M.,  Raeburn, 
Arkansas. 

Answer:  If  you  will  open  the  E-flst 
key  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  it  will  steady  this  note.  On  some 
instruments  this  procedure  Is  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  on  others.  In  most  cases  this 
happens  to  be  a  fault  of  the  way  the  reed 
is  shaped.  If  the  reed  has  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  from  tip  to  the  back  of  the  facing, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  E 
flat  key. 

Question:  I  play  the  oboe  and  the 
clarinet  in  a  high  school  orchestra.  The 
oboe  reeds  which  we  buy  are  too  soft 
most  of  the  time.  Is  there  any  way  to 
keep  them  stiff? — R.  O.,  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Answer:  The  fact  that  you  play  clari¬ 
net  is  probably  the  reason  for  needing  a 
reed  which  is  a  little  harder  than  most 
makers  put  on  the  market.  You  probably 
require  a  little  more  resistance  than  most 
oboe  players.  The  best  way  to  make  a 
reed  stiffer  is  to  lay  it  on  a  cutting  block 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  very 
tip.  Be  sure  that  you  cut  a  very  thin 
piece  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  much 
away.  If  you  cut  too  much  the  reed 
will  be  too  stiff  to  be  usable. 

Fluts— Roy  Knaus 
Question;  I  have  been  playing  flute  for 
about  five  years.  Irately  I  have  become 
very  much  Interested  in  the  mechanical 
featurea  Are  there  any  books  on  the 
mechanical  development  of  the  flute? — D. 
S.,  8t.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Answer:  I  would  suggest  “The  Flute 
and  Flute  Playing,”  by  Theobald  Boehm, 
revised  and  translated  by  Dayton  C.  Hil¬ 
ler.  You  can  obtain  it  from  your  music 
dealer  or  possibly  from  the  public  library. 

Question:  Hy  lower  and  middle  tones 
are  pretty  good,  but  I  get  confused  on  my 
high  tones.  How  can  I  correct  this?— 
A.  C.,  Claremore,  Oklahoma. 

Answer:  It  Is  not  quite  clear  what  your 
dilficulty  Is.  It  you  do  not  know  the  cor 
rect  flngerlnga  I  would  advise  that  you 
obtsdn  a  good  chart  and  study  the  finger 
Inga  However,  If  you  already  know  the 
correct  fingerings,  your  confusion  can  only 
be  eliminated  by  special  attention  and 
study.  The  fingerings  in  the  upper  octave 
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Anavoer:  The  reed  is  likely  to  split. 
The  reed  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
two  or  three  minutes  before  using. 

Question;  How  can  I  play  from  middle 
F  to  O  smoothly? — H.  E. 

Anatoer:  Constant  practice. 

Tsschsr  of  Swing— Volly  Dsfsui 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  writer 
has  had  numerous  requests  to  teach  mod¬ 
ern  dance  music.  Although  certainly  not 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  so-called  “swing” 
music  cannot  be  denied  and  has  gained  in 
momentum  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a 
definitely  established  factor  in  American 
life. 

Most  of  the  young  devotees  of  "swing” 
cannot  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  a 
basically  sound  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  music  is  a  necessity  before  at¬ 
tempting  dance  music.  A  course  in  ele¬ 
mentary  harmony  is  indispensable. 

A  young  student  may  have  many  orig¬ 
inal  "swing”  ideas,  but  usually  is  unable 
to  present  them  In  a  musician-like  manner 
due  to  the  lack  of  good  technique  and 
tone.  That  which  offends  the  ear  ceases 
to  be  music  in  any  form. 

The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  modern 
dance  band. 


are  a  bit  more  complicated  than  in  the 
lower  two  octaves,  hence  they  require 
more  time  and  study  to  become  equally 
proficient. 

Question ;  I  play  saxophone  in  the 
school  band.  My  ambition  is  to  play  in 
big  name  bands  where  doubling  on  other 
instruments  is  required.  Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  whether  to  get  a  closed  or  open 
G-sharp  flute? — H.  Jf.,  Warren,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Anstoer;  By  all  means  get  a  flute  with 
the  closed  G-sharp  key.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  your  technical  progress,  because 
the  fingerings  are  almost  identical  with 
your  saxophone  flngeringa  Both  the  open 
and  closed  G-sharp  keys  are  equally  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  open  O-sharp  key  nrtight  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  confusion. 

Bstsoon — Dell  Fields 

Question;  I  have  trouble  with  the  lower 
tonea  The  higher  ones  come  fairly  easy. 
Is  my  trouble  with  the  reed  or  the  instru¬ 
ment? — B.  O. 

Anatoer:  Prom  your  question  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  your  instrument 
checked  for  leaks  by  a  competent  repair 
man. 

Question;  What  will  happen  if  I  blow 
my  reed  while  it  is  dry? — Jf.  K. 


ZAUUm  0^ 
Modern  American 
Music  For  Orchestra 


Tfe*  World's  Forooiott  Catalog 
of  Modoro  Amarleaa  Mosle  by 
tba  &raata»t  Ceofoaiperary 
Amarleaa  Ceaipesors 


*On  th*  Trail . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Crotui  Cmmyom  Suito 

Sob  Sistar . . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Tmbloid 

Indigo . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Tkroo  Shodoa  of  Bioo 

Alico  Bluo . Ferde  Grofe 

Front  Tkroo  ShodoM  of  Bluo 

Holiotropo . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Tkroo  Skmdoa  of  Bluo 

Bluo  nomo . Ferde  Grofe 

*Manliattan  Soronodo . 

Louis  Alter 

Manhattan  Moonlight . 

Louis  Alter 

Motropolitan  Nocturno . 

Louis  Alter 

*Doop  Purple . Peter  De  Rose 

*Stroot  Scono . Alfred  Newman 

Valso  Modorno . Ben  Oaldand 

*Park  Avonuo  Fantasy . 

Malneck-Signorelli 


SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


Midnight  Rofloctions. 


Malneck-Signorelli 


Caprice  Futuristic. 


Malneck-Signorelli 
hime . Thos.  Griselle 

From  Two  Amorirmu  SkotekoM 

ch . Thos.  Griselle 

From  Two  Amoritum  Skotekot 

ropolitan . Rube  Bloom 

tiology . Joe  Sanders 

itail  Orchestra . . . $2.00  each 

ill  Orchestra . .  3.00  each 


Betty  Haslett,  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  news  reporter,  sends  us  a  photograph  of 
the  dance  band  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  high  school,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Jimmy  Bock  and  His  Pieces  of  Eight.”  Seated  from  left  to  right  In  the  front 
row  are  Helen  Guin,  Elsie  Hoffman,  Betty  Wertx,  and  Ralph  Kester.  In  the  back 
row  are  Donald  Leiter,  Richard  Smith,  Walter  Candoli,  and  Eldlen  Powell.  At 
the  piano  Is  James  Bock. 


American  Bolaro. 


Nacio  Herb  Brown 
Ferde  Grofe 
. D.  Savino 

....$3.00  each 
....  4.00  each 


Motropolis . 

Study  In  Blue. 


Small  Orchestra. 
Full  Orchestra . 


When  the  Ames,  Iowa,  High  Swing  Band  presented  a  stage  show  at  one  of  the 
local  theaters  in  December,  talent  scouts  from  the  oast  spotted  budding  box  office 
attractions.  But  the  boys,  and  pretty  Betty  Jane  Kem,  vocalist,  rejected  flattering 
offers,  at  least  until  they  finish  with  Latin,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  and  the  other 
spell  binders  of  high  school  learning.  Ellis  Butler  is  the  director. 


•ALSO  PUILISHED  FOR  (AND 


and  Orchestra  Parents’  club. 

Lillian  Young,  news  reporter  who 
sent  in  this  picture,  says,  “We  delved 
into  the  realm  of  Jus  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  we  now  truthfully  say, 
•We're  happy  about  the  whole  thing.’  ” 


The  band  has  been  a  hit  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  in  October. 
It  furnishes  music  for  all  of  the  school 
tea  dances,  some  evening  dances,  and 
will  furnish  the  music  for  a  big  dance 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Band 
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A  GENUINE 


MOUTHPIECE 

CTH.  ANY  c£aALM£^ 

I  i-^^xuA.  jfiJccuyiK.^ 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO. 

630  South  Wabash  Ave.«  Chicago,  III. 


W«  have  a  small  but  efficient  library 
in  our  school,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mias  Wallace,  a  rood  friend  of  the  band'a 
I  am  also  fortunate  in  that  I  have  an 
almost  complete  collection  of  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN  since  19S2.  Durins  last  sum- 
noer  I  thought  about  making  these  books 
available  to  my  band  students  and 
thereby  not  only  give  them  more  musical 
education  but  help  to  keep  them  more 
band-nUnded.  I  set  about  to  prepare  an 
index  to  these  magasines  that  would  be 
attractive  and  comprehensible  to  high 
school  students 

We  have  an  envelope  on  our  library  bul* 
letin  board  that  is  titled  "Band  Readings” 
In  this  we  have  several  leaflets,  each  of 
whl(dt  Is  given  to  specific  band  subjects 
One  is  headed  “Drum  Majors”  another 
"Reeds”  another  “Comet  and  Trumpet,” 
and  another  “Oeneral  Reading,”  etc.  Then 
under  these  headings  I  have  listed  the 
readings  that  were  deemed  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  important,  in  an^order  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

"A  ten  dollar  lesson  in  trumpeting" 

W.  W.  Wagner 

Sch.  M.  March  ’S2,  page  16 

or  “I  bring  you  a  new  musical  thrill” 

H.  E.  Nutt 

Sch.  M.  Dec.  '16,  page  12 


By 

OutMtandmg 
High  School 
and 
Private 
Teachert 


•  It  will  pay  you  to  InTesUgate  these 
GRBTSCH  predsion-bullt,  artist-instru- 
menta.  The  ftneH  made  in  America 
today, — rtifwraiet*  of  price  I 

Leading  the  field  with  sensational 
Improvements;  the  Symphony  model 
maintains  its  position  with  a  a«ie  and 
exclusive  beaa  setting  gauge, — a  defi¬ 
nite  aid  to  a  good  lip  and  playing  In 
proper  pitch;  a  aeto  and  reoesigned 
embouchure  bole,  —  providing  greater 
ease  of  blowing,  finer  tone,  and  faster 
response  in  all  registers 

Other  models  too,  are  acclaimed  for 
their  brilliant  musical  performance. 
Made  of  the  best  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  obtainable;  yet  priced  within 
sdmol  range.  See  and  try  these  flutes 
at  your  local  music  store,  or  write 
direct  to  our  branch  nearest  you  for 
free  booklet  and  complete  details.  Write 
today  sure  I 

Grttsdi  Syashsey  (SiNsr-PlatiS) .  .IN 
Grstsch  AsiwIcsb  (Silvw-Platcf) .  .SM 
GrttscS  AsMTicaa  (NatarsI  Nictel)..tTi 

All  complete  with  protector  caps  and 
handsome  silk,  plusb-lined  case. 


Eadi  ILM 

Clfiriiwt  By  Elmo  V.  RoosUr 

Cornot  By  Clifford  P.  Lillyfi 

Trombon*  By  Forrott  L  BuchHl 
Sfixophono  By  Gflrdner  P.  Huff 

Druim  By  Haskell  W.  Harr 

Fkito  By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

Piccolo  By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

E|>  Tuba  By  R.  M.  Endresan 

Cello  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
French  Horn  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
Bafitoon  By  DaN 
Baritone  By  Forrest  L  Buchtel 
BBh  Tuba  By  R.  M.  Endresen 
String  Bats  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
Oboe  By  Gilbert  Boerema 

Price  eeeli  $1.00  et  your  Music  Oeelar 


or  “How  I  would  modernise  the  band” 
David  Bennett 
S<di.  M.  Dec.  '27,  page  6 
I  find  that  the  students  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  their  response  to  this  plan  and  have 
grown  nnore  ambitious  to  do  what  “the 
other  bands  are  doing”  as  a  result  of  their 
readings.  So  I  say  “Thanks  to  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN"  and  may  the  rapid 
strides  that  it  has  made  since  1922  be  in¬ 
dicative  ot  its  great  and  important  future. 
— TKoe.  B.  Ortmgm-,  Director,  Bnnie,  Texae, 
High  8<^tool  Band. 


FRED  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

529  So.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  the  FREE  booklet  of  Oretsch 
Flutes. 


Name 


Address 


At  this  time  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  given  me  by 
sending  me  a  subscription  blank  for  your 
publication.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  many  articles  and  other  features  of 
this  pubHcsjtion  are  too  valuable  for  any 
musician  to  do  without. — Joeeph  A.  Coppa, 
Mueic  Director,  Ouemeep,  Wgoming. 


SUte. 


For  Ambitious 
Clcu?inetists 


I  certainly  appreciate  your  magasine 
and  do  not  wish  to  miss  even  one  copy. — 
Umberto  Clavelli,  Bandmaster,  Bolivar, 
New  York. 


0  Writs  for  sow  cotoloa- 
feldor,  IllsSratine  and  do- 
>  Kribina  ever  20  now  dsr- 

Iinst  ond  Mnoahons  niouth. 
piocos  with  cheico  of  20 
lay*,  oho  laiendow  rood*. 
P  Just  brousM  fe  America, 
g  thoM  now  aid*  fo  Snsr 
3  rood  porformonco  ore 
y  twoopins  into  notional 
prominonco.  Soo  yoor 
doolor,  or  writs  direct  today 
to  Dost.  2222.  lU 


These  solos  on  the  1928  National  Contest 
List  are  all  worthwhile.  Every  arahitions 
clarinetist  wants  them  in  his  standard 
library. 


We  think  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  the 
finest  of  its  kind  and  wiah  to  compliment 
Mr.  Clau*ence  Warmelin’s  article,  "Make 
Your  Music  Work  for  You,”  in  the  October 
issue.  I  am  going  to  have  it  published  in 
our  local  paper  if  possible. — C.  C.  Stimaon, 
President  of  Band  Patrons’  Club,  Oranite, 
Oklahoma. 


■  FLAT  CLAKIffiT  SOLO* 

Onkdc 

Lofebtrs — ^PasUtls  Osprleo.  Op.  Ill  S  : 

Moult — CbncoTto  Op.  lOT  t  ! 

Spobr— Ceoesrto  No.  1,  Op.  M  S  ! 

Tboau — ^Mlsnoo,  MseUoa  csnUlnliit 
AndanU  sod  Polaeea  4 

Tlwrotoo— Dm  Psatss  latntatM  4 

Verdi— Bliolstto  5 

Weber— OaoeerUns.  Op.  If  6 

Weber — PasUtla  and  Bondo  5 

Weber — Becood  Concerto,  Op.  T4 

(Beeltatlto  sod  PoiooetMi  S  ! 

Weber — Pint  Concerto,  Op.  TS  6 

Oltere— Valse  TMito,  Op.  U.  No.  T  I 

g  FLAT  CLARINrr  SOLOS 
Durand — Flret  Walts  4 

ALTO  CLASINET  SOLOS 
Moult — Adasto  rraoi  Ooncorts.  Op.  14T  S 

B  FLAT  BASS  CLARINET  SOLOS 
‘nwrnton — Dm  Poneoo  LontalM  4 

Orlanandcr — ^Bonunco  4 

Morbrth — Ibr-aot-mo-not  (Intenatuo)  I 


May  I  say  that  I  have  taken  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  since  1922  and  sUll 
am  enjoying  every  copy.  It  la  very  In¬ 
structive  and  interesting. — Francis  Bin- 
man,  Mississippi  State,  State  College,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


BBBO  .  PLATSms  •  BBB002L 

“CHU  BERRY'  ftnuiut  Ttnor  8ti  of 
Cab  rtllowty'i  orchootra  tayt  “BoodOll” 
doobloi  tbo  pltjlaa  llto  of  your  ftrarlts 
rood — and  hundrade  of  othrr  top  men  ueo 
“BroilOII''  end  endorM  It  u  ■  time  end 
money  rarer — try  a  rample  bottle  TV  at 
ill  deelen  or  write  Slyde  Oil  Prednttt,  92 
Uslan  Sonera,  Dept.  S,  Haw  Verb. 


Members  of  the  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
profit  in  looking  over  the  various  issues 
of  the  magasine  through  the  school  year. 
Your  publication  is  a  distinct  service  in 
the  field  of  school  band  muaic. — John  E. 
Howard,  Director,  University  Bands  and 
Orchestra,  Orand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 


For  other  solos,  studiet,  etc.  for  oroodwinds. 
n^  for  CnUloga  No.  4  and  S  and  sorvey 
booklet  of  chamber  music. 

TIm  Ciiii43r-B«ttMMy  Cm, 

Hyde  Bark  Boston,  Mata. 


Fabnisry,  1938 


Plesse  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  snrwering  advertisement t  «n  this  magaxiHe. 


Selmer 


A.  B.  A.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Champaicn,  Illinota,  then,  and  more 
apedflcally  the  Inman  hotel,  la  the  locale 
of  the  Ninth  Annual  A.  B.  A.  convention, 
and  the  dates  are  definitely  established  as 
March  21  to  24. 

While  this  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
actually  one  of  the  finest  conventions 
from  the  actual  enjoyment  standpoint  of 
the  active  members  that  has  ever  flickered 
across  the  silver  screen, — an  opportunity 
for  the  boys  to  realty  take  down  their 
hair  and  see  how  each  other  looks  behind 
the  mask  of  company  manners, — It  is  still 
an  emergency  event  Identical  In  its  pecu¬ 
liarities  with  that  which  precipitated  it¬ 
self  two  years  aco  when  Houston,  Texas, 
scampered  into  the  woods  with  the  wel¬ 
come  mat,  and  at  the  last,  last  minute  left 
the  roster  free  to  take  potluck  at  Inter- 
lochen,— or  nothins. 

This  year  Niagara  Falls  did  the  disap¬ 
pearing  act  Just  as  Secretary  Bainum  was 
ready  to  turn  on  the  power.  So  the 
chee-ild  was  abruptly  dropped  on  Dr.  Har¬ 
ding’s  doorstep,  and  the  rest  of  the  yarn 
is  lerend. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  sent  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  Inman  hotel.  Champaign,  IIll- 
noia  do  so  at  once.  Rates  were  riven  you 
in  the  secretary’s  bulletin  of  January  29. 
It  will  take  the  entire  hotel  to  adequately 
house  the  convention,  and,  particularly 
those  desirinr  rooms  with  bath  and  Bible 
will  have  to  step  lively. 


The  tentative  prorram  which  you  re¬ 
ceive  in  Mr.  Bainum’s  bulletin  of  January 
24,  includes  many  intrirulnr  morsels,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Inspection  of  Dr.  Carl  Busch’s 
collection  of  rare  band  Instruments,  which 
are  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  Sousa 
Memorial  library  at  the  University,  and  a 
tour  of  the  library  itself  with  its  many 
treasures  and  memoirs  of  the  beloved 
March  Kins. 

Then  there  are  the  two  concerts  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  band,  acknowledged 
the  finest  non-professional  band  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Hardlnr’s  regular  forty-eighth 
annual  concert  will  occur  on  Wednesday 
night.  Then  dn  Thursday  night  the  gala 
pageantry  of  fifteen  Orade  A  members  of 
the  A,  B.  A.,  America’s  most  colorful  and 
brilliantly  gold-braided  Knights  of  the 
Podium  will  conduct  this  band  through 
their  own  annual  formal  concert,  and 
from  an  artistic  standpoint  this  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  finest  concert  the  American 
Bandmasters’  association  will  have  ever 
presented.  It’s  Just  too  bad  that  this  can’t 
be  put  on  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Iiynn  Sams  is  organising  a  posse  to 
scour  the  country  for  entertainment  to  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  associate  mem- 
bera  Mall  your  Ideas,  suggestions,  and 
checks  to  Mr.  Sams  at  once.  Tou’ll  get 
more  intricate  details  direct  from  the  so¬ 
cial  Hon,  himself. 


Like  a  preciout  jewel  in  ih  velvet  casket  lies  Karl  King's  new  music  pavilion  in  the 
deep  foliagad  Iowa  Kills  near  Fort  Dodge.  Of  concrete  end  steel  the  structure 
costing  $4b,000  includes  permanent  seats  for  five  thousand.  Flood  lighted  cascades 
flow  into  colorful  pools  of  water  in  front  of  the  stand.  .  .  The  stage  accommodates 
seventy-five  and  has  two  large  dressing  rooms  in  the  rear  and  a  storage  room  below. 
It  will  be  used  by  Mr.  King  for  his  regular  Fort  Dodge  Municipal  band  concerts  and 
will  be  available  also  for  other  civic  end  fraternal  affairs.  .  .  The  shell  will  be 
dedicated  in  June,  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  lowe  Bandmasters'  auociation 
convention.  Mr.  King  extends  the  invHetion  to  members  of  the  A.  B.  A.  and  all 
bandmasters  from  adjoining  states  to  attend  this  convention. 


;  •  i',  ..  - 
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ORCHEmtA  STAND 

Holds  up  to  20  pounds  of 
BA  niualc.  Weighs  only  3  pounds. 
Folds  flat  for  oanying.  Choice 
Y  H  of  four  stTlking 

■  ooloie.  The  price 

H  includea  bi^-in 

shelf  or  mute 
rode.  The  mod¬ 
em  music  stand 
for  any  musioal 
organisation. 
Send  for  free  dr- 
cular  giving 
complete  inlor 


A  Practical  Help  for  Youiif 
Composers  and  Students  of 
Musical  Composition — 


THE  ART  or 


1 0  y  ^  H 


A  First  Study  in  Counterpoint 
By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Mas.  Doc. 

The  skill  of  up-torinte  arrangements  for 
orchestras  and  choruses,  as  beerd  in 
radio  broadcasts,  is  espedally  noteworthy. 
Not  a  little  of  this  ability  comes  from  n 
thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint. 
Would  you  make  the  acq^ntance  of  this 
fascinating  art?  Rend  Dr.  Orem’s  dever 
book  on  the  subject.  Just  like  a  story.  No 
Rules  and  tbdr  vexatious  Exceptions. 

Flush  Cloth  Binding— Price,  tlA9 


Theodore  Pressed  Co. 

Everything  in  Music  Pablications 
DistrUmton  lor 

(H.IVER  DITSON  CO.— JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 
ITlt  CHESTNUT  STm  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.' 


NATIONAL 
ACCORDIONS 
New  Styles  —  All 
Sixes  —  Many  new 
nntented  fentnres. 
Write  for  our 
new  free  catalog. 
EXPERT 
REPAIRING 


NnOemd  Aeeerdlon 
Mtg.  Co. 
to*  Stanwlx  St. 
Plttsbnrgh.  Pa. 


Februery,  1931 


Pieoee  menhom  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  whom  anuwtring  advoriisoments  in  this  magasime. 
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SWANK! 

WHEN  tbe band iteiw 
out  in  M-L  nnl- 
fonna  It'*  worth  watch- 
liirl  There’s  color  — 
■t^e— military  lit  I  y 

Chooae  from  docena  of  rjj 
M-L  atyles — or  have  our  1 
deriinera  create  a  die-  \ 
tlnctive  style  especially 
for  you.  There  are  many 
shades  and  weaves  of 
fabric  to  match  your 
school  colors. 

Above  all.  M-L  uniform- 
craftsmen  tallw  a  uni¬ 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  our 
style  charts,  samples  and 
prices. 

MAIBR  LAVATY  CO. 
Dq>L  S 

ai4l-tl4S  Lincoln  Ave. 
CHICAOO 


Male^lavaty 


QQUNIFORMS 
00 />j  COLORS 


5H  Shades 
12  Oualitie.s 


CLOTH 


Siijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
. on  Reouest 

DeMoahn  Bros.  &  Co, 
Greenville.  Illinois 


UNIFORMS  Fir 
School  Bands 


Made  to  your  meas-  ll 

ure  with  Fit,  Style  . - ^ 

and  Comfort.  V 

—  Unioii  Made  —  If 

Send  for  Catalog  362-S.  I 

Sample  Clotha  and  Pricct.  \j 

Vniformtfor  aU  or§ani%atUm$ 

TkePettiboDeBros.Mfg.Co. 

GtndBiiatl.  Ohio 


How  to  select  a 

BAND  OR  CORPS 

UNIFORM  STYLE 

sun 


The  1938  "Craddodc  Bandsman” 

Is  s  catalog  of  the  newest  style  idcss 
—filled  with  prneticsl  informatioe  on 
how  to  Develop  sn  Original  Style- 
How  to  Get  the  Grsetsst  Value  for 
Yoor  Monn— the  Simple,  Eaw  Way 
to  Buy  Uniforma  Your  copy.  FEEt 
Write  at  once  to— 

7Aa CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS* 

29>  CKADDOCK  BLDO.  KANSAS  CITY,  mO. 


The  Joke  Is  on  YOU  il 
You  Read  These 


Let  It  Go  and  Enjoy  a  Duet 

Willie  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
violinist  —  at  least  ao  thought  hia 
mother. 

But  one  evening,  while  Willie  was 
practicing  on  his  Addle,  she  got  a  bit 
of  a  shock.  Her  husband  stamped  in 
from  the  garden  and  glared  at  his  son. 

•'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  Willie 
was  going  to  practice  on  his  violin  to¬ 
night?"  he  demanded.  "I’ve  spent  half 
an  hour  oiling  the  gate!” 

Local  Dues 

The  English  sportsman  became 
friendly  with  the  keeper  of  the  only 
store  the  Highland  village  boasted.  One 
day  he  said,  "Well,  Angus,  I  under¬ 
stand  you're  the  postmaster,  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
County  Councilor  for  this  district." 

“Aye,  sir,"  replied  the  native.  “Ye 
might  say  I'm  the  Mussolini  of  Glen- 
lochty.” 

Loflq-D!ttence  Awey 

Walter  Koons,  music  editor  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  called 
NBC  from  his  home  recently  and  com¬ 
plained  that  a  piano  he  was  hearing 
at  the  moment  was  out  of  tune.  "What 
studio  is  it  in?"  Koons  asked.  "That’s 
Chopin’s  original  piano,"  he  was  told'. 
"It’s  being  played  at  a  place  some  40 
miles  outside  of  Warsaw." 


Students  Honored  | 

Edwin  Currier,  News  Reporter 
Advancements  in  the  music  award  sys¬ 
tem  have  Just  been  announced  by  H.  A. 
Bergan,  director  of  the  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
band  and  orchestra.  In  the  coveted  Su¬ 
perior  division  are  placed  Margaret  Hayes 
and  Jean  Tunniclitf.  First  Class  awards 
have  been  received  by  Betty  Lee  Ambler 
and  Marjorie  Ross,  violins ;  Jim  Cum¬ 
mings,  baritone ;  Warren  Platt,  trombone  ; 
George  Mattox,  French  horn;  and  EMwin 
Currier,  string  baas. 

The  Superior  award  is  the  highest 
given,  and  the  winners  must  be  strong 
section  leaders  with  exemplary  conduct. 
Margaret  Hayes,  a  senior,  has  been  vio¬ 
lin  soloist  for  the  past  three  yeara  She 
is  president  of  the  orchestra  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Damrosch  solo  club.  Jean 
T^innicliff,  a  Junior,  plays  second  c^alr 
violin.  She  is  secretary  of  the  Damrosch 
solo  club  and  a  member  of  the  high  school 
student  council. 

Getting  Somewhere 

Kenneth  Ballenger,  News  Reporter 

Five  years  ago  the  high  school  band  of 
Lias  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  had  twenty-six 
members  with  no  uniforms,  very  little 
music,  no  marching  at  football  games,  nor 
other  functiona 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Charlson,  the  high  school  has  a  concert 
band  of  sixty  membera  a  Junior  band,  a 
beginners’  band,  and  a  German  band.  The 
concert  and  German  bands  have  uniforms 
and  a  large  supply  of  music, — all  of 
which  has  been  contributed  to  them,  and 
the  band  is  now  asked  to  march  at  all 
the  civic  functions  and  football  games 
that  are  given. 

At  present  the  band  members  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  contests  with  much 
enthusiasm,  hoping  to  receive  the  highest 
ratings. 


UNIFORMS 


Correctly  styled 

Indioidually 

tailored 


Writs  for  our  new  Oat- 
atogus  showing  ••• 
Halt-tons  ittustrations. 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO..  INC. 

Slaw  IMt 

in  N«rtb  Mb  SL.  misMsMs,  Pa 
Flww  thU  pvbUwtUa 


U  NIFORMS 


Specialixing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

TsU  ns  whst  you  hsve  ia 
siiad.  Ws  win  dssign  sad 
suboiH  skttebes  and  de- 
sigaa 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept.  «,  «s  s.  SUte  St. 
(Seage.  lUasis 


Botiire  Your  Band 


Liiley-Ames 

Uniforms 


Effective! 

Colorful! 

Write  for  Catalog 
No.  S68-A 

ThiULLEY-AMES  CO. 

eotsans.  ohio 

Aaierioo’t  Leading 
Oniform  Tailors 


NEW  UNIFORMS 
will  incrssM  tho  interert  of  your 
muticisni  at  Isstt  fifty  por  cant. 


0i  1938  Nationi  Coatest  List  for  Conet 

(AIM  N  TraHi*  mt  Pngrai  MaOvU  LM) 

SIX  BRILLIANT  SOLOS 
BY  ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 

Published  in  Volume  III  of  The  Ernest 
Williams  Modern  Method  for  Cornet 

Price  of  Volume  III  (Comet) . $20) 

Piano  Accomponimont  Book  to  Vol.  3  $3X)0 
Complete  Method  (Vols  I,  II,  III) 

Paper  Bound . $3.75 

For  Complete  Listing  of  Those  Number*, 
and  for  ^rthor  Information,  Write 

I  The  Ernest  WilKams  School  of  Mum 
153  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Plests  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  sntwering  sdvertisements  in  this  maoaeine. 


February,  1938 


Perfect  lubrication  for  elidee  and 
▼alTOS.  Bore  Oil:  Key  Oil;  Cork 
Grease. 

At  your  music  store. 


AU-Weather  Loo«e>Leai 
li  a  n  d  Music  Portfolio. 
Simple  in  design,  well  con¬ 
structed  from  good  mats* 
rials,  rimd  cloth  board 
back,  holds  24  or  more 
musical  numbers, 
mounted  on  the  moaie 
lyre  without  eoTeriag  a 
note,  guaranteed  to  give 


the  service  and  long  life 
you  luve  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  One  of  the  most  economical  investments 
any  band  can  make.  It  saves  time  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  music. 

As  necessary  as  shoes  for  marching,  sin- 
ished  in  five  different  ooiors;_  black,  navy 
blue,  dark  ro^  maroon  and  olive-drao.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  us  for  FSEK 
literature  and  quotations,  stating  jrour  choics 
of  color  and  number  of  folios  required.  Do  it 
today  I 


BAND  BOOKS 

by  KARL  L.  KING 

THE  INSPIRATION 
BAND  BOOK 

16  EASY,  tuneful  numbers.  Published 
for  all  band  instruments.  Price,  Each 
Book,  30  cents. 

KING  QUALITY 
BAND  BOOK 

16  MEDIUM  grade  numbers,  good 
enough  for  professionals.  Published 
for  all  bond  instruments.  Price,  Each 
Book,  30  cents.  Send  for  samples  and 
copy  of  King's  Herald. 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


What  a  World  of  Difference 
After  Your  Instrument 
Has  Been  Made 

LIKE  NEW 

In  Our  Factory 
All  fVork  Georamterd. 

Go  to  Your  Nsorast  DsoIm 
and  hovs  him  sand  it  to 

AMERICAN  PLATING 

AND  MFC.  CO. 

_  2241  Indiana  Avs..  Chicaao,  HI. _ 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Desree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  I^ectors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
tausdit  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
Reasonable  prices.  Address  Secrets^ 
for  conH)lete  information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


Here  Are  Your 
Observation  Test  Questions 
Did  Ydu  Notice?  When  You 
Looked  at  the  Picture 

1.  What  player  (instrument)  is  out 
of  step? 

2.  Is  Band  Director  Walter  R. 
Elliott  in  the  picture? 

3.  How  many  (visible  in  picture) 
bass  drums  in  the  band?  How  many 
tubas? 

4.  What  part  of  one  of  the  baton 
twirlers’  uniform  is  missing? 

5.  What  is  the  drum  major  signal¬ 
ing  to  the  band? 

6.  What  Is  immediately  ahead  of 
the  band  In  the  line  of  march? 

7.  The  band  is  headed  south.  Was 
the  picture  taken  in  the  afternoon  or 
forenoon? 

8.  Judging  from  the  picture,  is  It  a 
legal  holiday  parade? 

9.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

10.  The  title  of  what  famous  news¬ 
paper  comic  strip  suggests  Itself,  by 
the  commercial  signs  in  evidence,  as 
a  good  name  for  the  locale  of  this  pic¬ 
ture? 

Answers 

1.  One  of  the  tuba  players,  extreme 
left  of  band. 

2.  Yea  Partly  concealed  by  right  flank 
twlrler. 

3.  Three  each. 

4.  The  baton  twlrler  on  the  right  flank 
Is  not  wearing  a  tie,  as  worn  by  the  other 
twlrler  and  the  drum  major. 

6.  No  signal  indicated.  Probably  beat¬ 
ing  time. 

6.  An  automobile. 

7.  The  shadows  fall  to  the  west  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  is  morning. 

8.  No.  The  absence  of  a  flag  and  the 
few  people  on  the  street  indicate  that  It 
is  not. 

9.  While  many  of  the  men  on  the  street 
are  In  their  “shirt  sleeves,”  yet  on  this 
sunny  day  some  are  wearing  sweaters 
suggesting  early  fall. 

10.  Gasoline  Alley. 


Playing  Without  Music 

Frans  Lisst  was  the  first  piano  virtuoso 
to  dispense  with  the  printed  music  when 
he  gave  a  concert.  But  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  musicians  regarded  the  innova¬ 
tion  as  mere  affectation  or  bravado.  To¬ 
day  it  Is  universally  agreed  that  the 
pianist  has  the  same  advantage  In  play¬ 
ing  without  notes  that  the  orator  has  over 
a  man  who  reads  from  manuscript. 

It  happened  once  that  Mendelssohn  was 
to  play  his  D  minor  trio  at  a  concert  In 
London;  but  the  piano  part  was,  by  some 
mistake,  not  brou^t  to  the  halL  Metk- 
delssohn  knew  the  part  by  heart  but  did 
not  wish  to  appear  eccentric  by  playing 
without  notes.  He  was,  however,  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  so. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  “I’ll  do  It.  But 
I  want  you  to  put  a  score,  no  matter 
what,  on  the  piano  and  get  someone  to 
turn  the  leaves — and  It  will  not  seem  as 
If  I  were  playing  from  memory." 


ONLY  (U  REEDS 

^  HUmccd  lri^slcu*y%e*d'5 


Demand -mONT  Reeds 


(iv  A.mo.'.I  m/ 

All  ImuIimi;  Si., If-  Sfll  UlltRO  I’i.i.Ih.  I- 

1.  SIHIURRTI  mUSlI  CO.,  Int 

10  UlBSt  19th  StLZm  nem  Vork  11  V 


ey  Sell  Because  They're  Better 


THE  MODERN 

PARAMOUNT  METHODS 


A  comprshsntivs  tsriss  of  Msfhodt  for  tolf  intiruc- 
ion  snd  foschort  uto.  Writtsn  snd  eompilod  by 
kmtrics't  foremost  plsyors  snd  tsschsrs. 

PUBLISHED  FOR 

Cornet  or  Trumpet 

\\  Slide  Trombone 
(Rsss  Clef) 

Flute  6  Piccolo 

(Boehm  A  Albert 

Pieno  Accordion 
(Treble  Clef) 

List  Price  Drums,  Bells  A 

75c  ea.  Xylophone 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DEALERS 


WM.  I.  SMITH  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  31sl  Strec*!  Nt  w  Y 


HELP  THE  GOOD  PLAYER  PLAY  BEHER 


=  ZIMMERMAN  = 

CUSHION  RIM  MOUTHPIECES 

COBNET  or  TBOMPET.  84.50  Each 
TBOMBONE,  85  JO  Each 

BBAYTON  C.  ZIMMEHMAM 
173  Evergreen  Place.  Weet  En^ewood.  N.  I. 


Februery,  1938 
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DIRECTORS! 

GET  YOUB  BAND  A  NEW 
••SPINNO" 


Trade  Winds 


Book  for  Rood  Ptoyors 

Jammed  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 
latest  playing  tips  for  saxophone  and 
clarinet  players,  the  new  19SI  copy¬ 
righted  booklet,  “Reed  Secrets,”  is  en- 
Joyinc  a  spectacular  demand. 

Remarkably  free  from  ballyhoo,  the 
book  answers  dosens  of  questions  that 
pussle  even  the  top-notchera  It  is  of 
highest  value  to  professionals  and  ama¬ 
teurs  alike. 

Some  idea  of  the  contents  may  be 
had  from  these  sample  subjects: 

“Dictionary  of  Musicians'  Slans." 

"The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Smokins  Mus- 
slea” 

“The  'New  York  Tone.’" 

“Sub  Tone  and  How  to  Produce  It.” 

The  booklet  is  full  of  Illustrations  by 
Bob  Slnnott  of  EISQUIRE  masasine  and 
is  edited  by  Sherry  Kins  of  Lord  and 
Thomas  advertisins  acency.  It  com¬ 
bines  hints  from  SS7  successful  musi¬ 
cians,  teachers  and  edltora  and  took 
two  full  years  to  prepare. 

You  are  invited  to  secure  your  copy 
by  writlns  the  Gold  Crown  Reed  Co., 
8  EUst  Walton  Place,  Chlcaso,  makers 
of  Gold  Crest  reeds. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


Band  dlneton  lor  public  Mbool  mtaaii.  B.  M. 
disrin,  or  B.  A.  at  B.  8.  orlUi  mlnlauai  at  II 
■aaaatar  boura  band  bhnIc.  Wo«a  far  pabUe  icbeai 
Buak.  UM  quallfleatlom.  but  who  plw  piano  for 
ordlaanr  pnsraai.  Wo  wlA  alao  uoaiin  wlUi  aa- 
lara  la  prtaanr  odoeatlon.  phjoleal  odacatlea.  buol- 
naaa  adalalatratloa.  library  icloaco. 

BTNCM  TXACHKB8  AOENCT 
Abllaoo.  Teiat 


INCLUDING  COMPLETE 
TWIRLING  INSTRUCTOR 

ThMO  botoBB.  tho  "Spiimo"  emd 
tibo  "Spood  Spiimo".  conform  to 
adopted  contest  twirling  require¬ 
ments.  and  are  positiTelT  the  finest 
most  beautiful  batons  made.  Pol 
your  Drum  Mafor  on  the  fob.  Get 
35  or  more  of  tout  bond  members 
to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  end  you  may  hove  your 
choice,  free,  as  a  gift  includiiig  a 
complete  Twirling  Instructor  ond 
Drum  Maior's  MonuoL  Only  SB 
yearlr  suIm.  ond  we  guarantee 
evecT  subecriber  "complete  sotiafac- 
tion  or  moner  refunded".  The  great¬ 
est  music  magosine  "buy"  on  earth. 
But  act  quicUy. 

GET  STARTED  TODAY 

Sand  Your  Orders  to  tbs  Circulatiao 
Dspartasnt 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave«  Chicago.  RL 


D-ORCHESTRA 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

THCfeB Hwli  Nq TrariNM CmcBy 

Dust  Clirti,  167  L  m  SLp  Nmr  York 

•CMT  POSTPAID  POO 


Uniform  Styis  Book 

A  catalos  of  the  smartest,  newest 
styles  for  bands,  corps  and  mandiins 
teams  is  the  promise  from  The  Craddock 
Uniforms  for  their  1988  catalos,  “The 
Craddock  Bandsman,”  which  will  be 
issued  sometime  in  January. 

“Never  before  have  we  presented  such 
a  collection  of  clever,  brilliant  and 
smartly  designed  uniforms  as  we  plan 
next  year,”  Mr.  W.  K  Stanbury  ot  The 
Craddock  Uniforms  saya  “Last  year  our 
catalog  offered  several  entirely  different 
ideas  .  .  .  this  year’s  catalog  will  sur¬ 
pass  even  the  high  mark  we  reached  last 
year." 

The  Craddock  Uniforms  company  of¬ 
fers  one  of  their  new  catalogs  at  no  cost 
to  band  directors  and  sponsors  who  will 
write  for  it.  Information  is  offered  on 
the  Cheapest  way  to  buy  good  uniforms, 
materials,  styling,  tailoring  and  financing. 

This  fall  the  company  completed  the 
remodeling  of  their  factory  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  A  complete  new  system 
is  now  in  operation  that  speeds  up  uni¬ 
form  production  more  than  20%  and  at 
the  same  time  Improves  tailoring  quality. 
More  than  116,000  has  been  spent  for  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  new  equipment,  new 
floor  plan  arrangement,  improved  light¬ 
ing  and  remodeling.  Visitors  are  welcomed 
to  the  Craddock  Uniform  factory  and  will 
be  given  a  guide  to  show  them  the  com¬ 
plete  operation  of  manufacturing  a  band 
imlform  from  individual  styling  through 
the  cutting  department  into  the  tailoring 
factory.  It  is  an  educational  sight  that 
anutses  those  who  have  never  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sewing  machines  bussing  like 
hornets  to  turn  out  thousands  of  uniforms 
each  month. 


Do  You  Need 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  end 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

I  LSWEST  PSICES  •  FAST  SCBVIOg  | 


for  the  Rehecorgcd  Room, 


A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 


TUNING  BAR? 


Ths  Stn^et  Mesis  Ceotntasr 

A  aMt.  durabU.  attraetlT*  aoBsuet  fbr  eneart  Mas* 
aad  camlaa  Vary  eoaraalaat.  HeMt  all  itaaa  ot 
ainile  whila  balna  played.  Miule  can’t  Ioom.  eraata, 
wear  ar  sat  out  by  nub  handUat.  Holds  all  sisaa. 
All  vaatbar.  arm  Datantad  InTantlon. 

Na  IM.  Will  bold  wbUa  beloa  playad.  Any  slaa. 
No  ellM  aaadad.  Bacb  dbc. 

No.  ISO.  8aata  as  IM  but  will  bold  wblla  baliia 
playad,  Hasebas  aoly.  kaeb  SOe. 

Samplei  Port  Paid  on  Receipt  of  Price 
Ordar  frxwn  M.  C.  RAND,  Mount  Horah,  Wla. 


•  Completely  new  in  design  emd 
construction.  Sounding  bar  is  of  the 
highest  quedity  vrith  rich  sustedn^ 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  of  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  have 
shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  special  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  for  Bond — 
"A"  for  Orchestra. 


You  moat  hsva  s  purfaet  ruud  Is  order  to 
rooch  porfootloB  In  your  work,  no 
"Woloo”  rood  OBoblao  you  to  sot  tho  Is  oof 
roonlta  from  your  iBotramont.  with  tho 
looot  effort. 

fiessd  for  prleoo  end  Mel  offer. 
AmiD  A.  WAlJgS  lie  Isdisse  Ave. 


It  is  not  strange  that  remembered  ideas 
should  often  take  advantage  of  the  crowd 
of  thoughts  and  smuggle  themselves  in 
u  original. — Honest  thinkers  are  always 
stealing  unconsciously  from  each  other. — 
Our  minds  are  full  of  waifs  and  estrays 
which  we  think  our  own. — Innocent 
plsglarism  turns  up  everywhere. — O.  W. 
Holmeo. 


Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reading  edumns 
of  The  SCHO^  MUSiaAN  may  be  par- 
rhaaad  for  $1,  dna  10  cents  in  atampa  to 
cover  poatsM.  This  appliea  to  all  enta  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  or  any  issue,  as  far  back  as 
September,  1986. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michiffan  Ave.  Chicago 


Sand  Your  Orders  to  tho  Qrculatiaa 
Department 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Mchigon  Avsnus 
Chicago.  Dlinois 
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Don't  p«u  up  this 
nnw  crop  of  bor- 
9cin(.  Writ#  for 
wkot  you  nood  right 
nowl  Ploato  mon* 
tion  mcgaiino  when 
writing  thoM  foikt. 


Sond  your  want  ad 
for  tha  nait  iwua  of 
this  groat  largain 
Countar  and  watch 
your  rssults.  35 
words  for  only  $1— 
5c  aach  aitra  word. 


Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  doM  not  knowingly  accept  for  publication  any  advartisamants  that  mivapratant  mar- 
chandisa  or  sarvica.  If  you  know  of  any  such  misraprasantations  wa  would  appraciata  your  raporting  tham  diract  to 

tha  Advartising  Departmant  of  this  magazina. 


35  WORDS  FOR  n.OO 


WANTED 


SENIORS — Earn  money  to  buy  that  new  in¬ 
strument  by  selUns  name  cards  to  your  class¬ 
mates — Easy  and  prodtable  work — Write  for 
samples.  Harvey  Zorger,  S.  Queen  St.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


YORK  SOUSAPHONB  BBb,  Urge  bore,  silver, 
24"  gold  bell ;  this  instrument  U  like  new,  ha* 
sprcial  built  trunk  for  protection,  $13S-  Tri-il 
privilege  allowed.  DeVoe’s  Music  Center,  5238 


LOOK  FOR  DEVOS’S  Music  Center  ads  below. 
All  instruments  guaranteed  perfect  and  shippeu 
with  trial  privile^.  If  looking  for  anything  In 
instruments  or  accessories,  write  for  specUl 
folder  just  released.  5238  OakUnd  St.,  Phila- 
delpbU,  Pa. 


RECONDITIONED  Martin  silver-pUted  Eb 
sousapbone,  $115:  King  Eb  gold-Ucquered  re- 
cordiiu  bass,  $135;  Conn,  Buescher,  King,  Mar¬ 
tin,  Holton.  York,  Pan-American  comets,  tram- 
pm,  trombones,  $20  up ;  King  silverjiUted 
Flugelbora,  $60 ;  King  gold-pUted  Eb  Cfornet, 
$35 ;  Conn  bass  saxophone,  $60 ;  Barbier  Con¬ 
servatory  system  oboe,  like  new,  $125 ;  Olds 
trombone,  ^0;  alto  saxophones,  $25  up;  tenor 
saxophones,  $35  up;  baritone  saxophones,  $55 
Eb  bass  horns,  $35  up;  silver-pUted  mello- 

outfits,  $18.50;  new  noncrackable  cello,  $29.50; 
new  noncrackable  string  bass,  $65 ;  Conn  Db 
silver-pUted  piccolo,  Boehm,  $35;  new  Heckel 
system  bassoon,  $110;  Loree  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  oboe,  $200 ;  reconditioned  standard  make  Bb 
soprano  saxophones,  $20  to  $25 ;  C-melody  saxo¬ 
phones,  $15  to  $25;  Boehm  system  Bb  clarinets, 
$20  to  $25 ;  baritone  horns,  $30  up ;  Holton  sil- 
ver-pUt^  mellophone  with  case,  $35 ;  Conn  sil- 
vCT-pUted  French  horn  with  case,  $75 ;  Schmidt 
silver-plated  double  French  horn  with  cate,  $115; 
Conn  silver-plated  double  bell  euphonium,  no 
case,  $85 ;  Martin  silver-pUted  Flugelhom,  $45 ; 
Dupre  silver-pUted  C  flute,  $40;  York  BB  gold- 
lacquered  recording  bats,  $175 — cate  $25  esetra; 
Couesnon  BB  nickel-pUted  sousapbone  with  case, 
$110;  Conn  BB  silver-pUted  sousapbone.  $165; 
Martin  TCld-Ucquered  saxophone  with  high  F, 
$85 ;  Holton  silver-plated  tenor  saxophone,  $55 ; 
and  many  other  bargains  on  three  days’  approval. 
Write  for  bargain  list.  Adelson’t  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  2625  Woodward  Ave.,  I^roit, 
Michigan. 


INSTRUMENTS  FACTORY  REBUILT,  1.000 
to  choose  from,  fully  guaranteed,  standard  makes. 
Conn  BBb  sousapbone,  silver,  24"  gold-Iactmered 
bell,  $128;  also  Buescher,  tame  price.  King, 


FOR  SALE:  Selmer  Boehm  system,  wood,  Bb 
clarinet,  and  cate.  Excellent  condition,  |75.  Conn 
military  system  oboe,  perfect  condition,  $38. 
Want  good  E'*  clarinet  or  bass  clarinet.  C.O.D. 
three  day's  trial  Musician,  207  W.  Iowa  Street, 
t’rbana,  Illinois 


CONN  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE  —  Silver- 
pUted,  completely  overhauled  (brown  pads),  good 
case,  $69.50.  Brand  new  King  Bb  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  lacquered  brats,  with  case,  $27.50.  Will 
ship  on  trial.  DeVoe’s  Music  Cedter,  5238  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  PhiUdelphU,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE :  Rare  old  ItalUn  violins ;  GaglUno, 
ScarampelU.  Guadaguini,  Rocca.  (^eroti,  Venda- 
pane,  Alberti,  Pretsenda,  Postacchini.  Also  others 
of  modCTn  makers;  Rossi.  Sgarabotto.  Pedrat- 
Jini.  V’itale.  AntonUzai,  Contino.  Inquire  B. 
Mauceri,  1158  I^Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


LUDWIG  TYMPANI,  fine  condition,  25"  and 
28"  hand  tuned  with  folding  stands,  two  pairs 
sticks.  Ship  anywhere  in  orinnal  boxes.  Fine 
for  any  school  organization.  $75.  Spratt  Music 
Sales.  169  N.  Main  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Snviiege  allowed.  UeVoe  t  Music  Center,  5238 
lakUnd  St..  PhiUdelphU,  Pa. 


RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS:  Olvm- 
pUn  Bb  comet,  silver-pUted,  gold  bell,  crush  plush 
lined  case,  $20 ;  Conn  Victor  model,  silver-pUted, 
gold  bdl  in  crush  plush  lined  case,  $32.50;  Pan- 
American  Bb  Boehm  system  cUrinet,  ebonite, — 
like  new,  in  case,  $20 ;  metal  cUrinets,  $10  up. 
Bargain  list  free.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St., 
Chicago.  III. 


FLUTIST  1 1  ATTENTION  1 1  You  are  sure  to  be 
pleated,  should  you  investigate  our  unique  posi¬ 
tion  to  care  for  all  your  flute  needs.  We  have 
charge  (in  Chicago)  of  the  dUtribution  and  re¬ 
pair  service  of  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  (^.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  We  also  carry  a  stock  of  new  and  recondi¬ 
tioned  flutes  of  other  makes.  We  repair  flutes 
of  all  kinds.  All  instruments  sold  or  overhauled 
a  e  guaranteed  for  one  year.  The  new  “Flute 
Method”  by  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Book  1,  has  already 
received  national  accUim.  Your  complete  satis¬ 
faction  U  guaranteed.  Let  us  demonstrate  our 
“Fair  Dear’  policies.  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Jurist 
and  Teacher,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Tdephone:  Wab^  9544. 


VIOLINS,  deep,  mellow,  soulful, — on  credit.  In¬ 
struments  of  the  finest  tonal  quality — appreciated 
by  the  greatest  artists.  Easy  terms  for  wonderful 
violins.  Get  details  today.  Gustav  S.  Henning, 
301  Fischer  Studio,  Seattle,  Washington. 


FAC-TORY  REBUILT  INSTRUMENTS.  The 
better  grade.  Over  300  standard  makes  to  choose 
from.  Guaranteed  A1  condition.  Bargain  list 
sent  upon  request.  Piccolos,  $23;  flutes  (Conn), 
$31;  oboes,  $41;  clarinets,  $23;  bassoons,  $130, 
(new);  saxophones,  $30;  trumpets,  $17,  (new); 
trombones,  $16;  baritones,  $47:  t^ses,  $44; 
horns.  $50:  outfits,  violins,  $11;  cellos,  $40; 
double  basses,  $75.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  New  York,  World’s  Largest 
French  Horn  House. 


BOSTON  FRENCH  .  HORN,  silver,  and  case, 
F  and  Eb.  Excellent  instrument, — no  dents.  $45. 
Snap.  3  days’  trial.  You  save  money  at  Henry 
E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.  What  do  you 
need?  Established  1919. 


Eb  CONN  SOUSAPHONE,  Urge  bore,  extra 
low  register  4th  valve,  silver-plated,  and  clear 
lacquer^.  24"  gold-lined  bell,  beautiful  instm- 
ment  with  special  trank.  Trial  privilege  allowed. 
DeVoe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa 


FLUTISTS— STUDENTS!  What  a  swell  metal 
Boehm  flute  with  case  is  awaiting  you.  Complete, 
$25, — while  they  last.  Brand  new.  Large  bril- 
lUnt  tone.  Write  for  information  to  Haynes- 
fwhwelm  Co.,  Distributors,  4196  Washington  St., 
Boston. 


SWAIN’S  MUSIC  HOUSE  OFFERS  Ameri¬ 
can-made  Boehm  system  silver  cUrinet  in  crush 
plush  lined  case.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Re¬ 
tail.  $50.  Special,  $29.50.  Everything  for  the 
school  musician.  Box  of  50  cUrinet  reras,  $2.50. 
Swain’s  Music  House.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  — One  120  bass  Soprani, 
Cardinal  model,  accordion,  —  good  condition 
Guaranteed.  Price,  $75.  Ancona  48  bass,  shop 
worn,  but  like  new,  $45.  Soprani  48  bass,  $55. 
Renier  Music  Oimpany,  531  Main  St.,  Dubuque, 


FOR  SALE — J.  Schmidt  French  horn,  F  and  Eb 
slide.  Cost,  $195.  Usrtl  3  months.  Sell  for  $95. 
Perfect  coi^ition.  L.  F.  Gaetz,  S3  W.  Long  St., 

Columbus,  Ohio. _ 

REPAIRING,  reed  and  brass  instraments. 
School  work  a  specialty.  John  A.  BoUnder,  Jr., 
180  South  Third  St.,  San  Jose,  CUliforaU.  At 
Lanini’s  Violin  Shop. 


BASS  CLARINET,  Conn,  overhauled,  $75 
C.O.D.  Five  day  trUl.  MusicUns  Service  ft 
Supply,  534  West  Sute  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  _ _ 


BARITONE  SAXOPHONE.  Buescher  silver- 
pUted,  with  case,  complete,  with  stand.  First 
$60  takes  it.  Just  overhauled---food  as  new— 
Trial.  N.  Balk,  5706  DeUncy  St.,  PhiUdelphia, 
Pa.  _ _ 


ONE  SET  of  temple  blocks  (5)  including  la^, 
trap  table,  cymbal  holders, — ^used  very  little.  Will 
sacrifice  it  all  for  $13.  Not  a  scratch  on  them. 
Hurry  I  TrUl.  S.  Hirsch,  5939  Latona  St.,  PhiU- 

delphia.  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

ALTO  SAXOPHONES:  Buescher,  Conn  and 
Martins,  $37.50.  Reconditioned  like  new  and  Mid 
with  our  factory  one  year  guarantee  and  three 
day  free  trial.  Many  other  excqptional  barnins. 
Sagman  and  Dronge,  130  Pailc  Row,  New  York 

City. _ _ _ ___ 

SILVER  BOEHM  CLARINET,  reconditioiurf 
to  look  and  pUy  like  new. — in  new  case,  $21.50. 
Other  bargains  in  musical  instruments.  Write 
your  wants.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No.  731* 
Beckley,  West  Virginia^ _  ■ _ 


MELLOPHONE,  Conn  Eb,  silver,  and  ease, 
$33.  Holton  and  Conn  Bb  corneU,  silver,  gold- 
Ucquered  belU,  and  cases,  $23.  What  do  you 
need?  lOOO  to  choose  from.  Trial.  Henry  E. 
GUss  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  PhiUdelidiU,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 


KOHLERT  Bb  BOEHM  CLARINET,  wood, 
Utest  model,  brand  new,  never  used,  in  ph^- 
lined  French  model  case,  $47.50.  Other  bargains. 
Write!  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No.  731,  Beddey, 
West  VirginU.  _ 


OLDS  GOLD-LACQUERED  trombone,  $50; 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  silver  flute,  $110;  Martin  Im- 
perUI  tenor  saxophone,  latest  model,  $70;  tenor 
and  baritone  saxophones,  $35  up ;  alto  saxo¬ 
phones,  $22.50  up;  Boehm  system  Bb, clarinets, 
$15  up.  All  these  instraments  sold  with  a  osm 
year  guarantee.  Salman  and  Dronge,  130  Pailt 


AS  MAKERS  of  fine  flutes,  with  our  skOled 
workmen  and  mechanical  equipment,  we  are  able 
to  offer  the  finest  repair  service  for  all  woodwind 
instruments.  Also  n»l  opportunities  in  used  in¬ 
struments,  honestiv  renresented.  Ross  ft  Rudy, 
1658  Broadway,  New  York  City.  _ 


PASSOON,  Bettoney  French  system,  perfect 
throughout,  including  case,  $55.  Also,  Martin 
C  Boehm  flute,  closed  Gt.  silver,  fine  tone,  case 
included,  $35.  TrUl  privilege  allowed.  DeVoe’s 
Music  Center.  .5238  OakUnd  St.,  PhiUdelphU.  Pa. 
ONE  PAIR  used  Leedy  tympani  with  trunks — 
like  new — pedal  adjustment — priced  at  $235  for 
quick  sale.  Gilmer’s  Music  Shop,  677  Northamp¬ 
ton  Street,  Easton,  Pk. 
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A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


PIANO  SOLO.  Send  2Sc  in  stamp*  or  coin  for 
a  sample  i^y  of  “Imposito  Silentio,”  a  beauti¬ 
ful  compoution  transcribinK  a  love  story  into  mu¬ 
sic.  Medium  grade.  (Regular  price,  SOc.)  Paul 
Goetze,  Vernon.  Texas. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  like  my 
own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  at  to  pitch,  easy, 
beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1  each 
— six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains,  Lioree  oboes. 
Andre  Andraud,  3439  Clubcrest,  Cincinnati. 


CONN  TRUMPET,  silver-plated,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  fine  tone,  included  new  Gladstone  model 
case,  $47.50.  Alto  King  Liberty  model,  with 
new  French  case,  silver-plated,  $42.50.  Trial 
privilege  allowed.  DeVoe  s  Music  Center,  5238 
Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 


UNIFORMS 


BANDMASTERS:  Chiron’s  vibrator  or  Macca- 
ferri  Isovibrant  clarinet  reeds,  $1.89  dozen,  or 
six  for  $1.  Postpaid.  State  strength  want^. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders.  Quick 
s^icel  Luther  P.  Hines,  2101  14th  Street, 
Gulfport,  Miss. 


UNIFORMS!  Blue-grey  band  coats  and  pants, 
$5 ;  band  caps,  $1 ;  fur  shakos,  $3 ;  West  Point 
coats,  $3 ;  white  jackets,  75c ;  new  and  used 
uniforms.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St.,  New  York 
City. 


ARTISTIC  REPAIRING — Expert  craftsmen  in 
the  repairing  of  violins,  violas,  cellos.  Also,  bow 
rehairing.  Only  the  best  of  materials  used.  Per¬ 
ron  &  Kroeplin,  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Room 
605,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 


SANSONE  REEDS:  the  finest  money  can  buy. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  playable  or  your  money 
refunded.  Per  half  dozen:  clarinet,  55c;  saxo¬ 
phones,  alto,  $1;  tenor,  $1.25;  oboe  2 — $1.50; 
bassoon  2-$1.80.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  pU/— no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  single; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each.  15c  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 
California. 


BARGAINS,  band  coats;  15  green;  14  black; 
20  blurs;  40  greens;  22  silver-greys;  16  maroons; 
$2,  each  coat.  75  black  mess  jackets,  $75 ;  75 
blue  band  caps.  $75.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416 
N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE:  Fine  Boehm  system,  wood,  B6 
buffet  clarinet  and  cate.  Factorjr  oveihauled,  $48. 
Also,  Lefevre  alto  clarinet  with  case,  Bo^m, 
two  covered  holes,  double  octave  key,  factory 
overhauled.  C.O.D.  three  day’s  trial.  Musician, 
619  Cottage  Row,  Sycamore,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  26  complete  band  uniforms  consis¬ 
ting  of  cap,  coat  and  trousers, — in  maroon  and 
white  all  wool  broadcloth.  In  good  condition. 
Will  take  five  dollars  each.  Communicatei  with 
Supt.  C.  C.  Jacobson,  Canton,  South  Dakota. 


BARGAINS — One  year  old  Buetcher  baritone 
saxophone,  $65.  Instruments  of  all  types  to 
choose  from.  Send  for  complete  bargain  list.  Sell 
—trade — buy — repair.  Sent  on  approval  any  mu¬ 
sical  instrument.  Grille  Music  Box,  Milford, 
Massachusetts. 


OBOE  REEDS,  guaranteed  quality,  handmade, 
selected  cane,  same  at  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia 
Symphony.  Professional  mc^el,  two  for  $1.50. 
Artist  model,  three  for  $2.75.  Max  Weinstein, 
1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


GLEE  CLUB  and  choir  gowns  made  to  order 
in  quantities  and  colors,  $3.75  each,  and  up. 
I..OUIS  J.  Lindner,  425-S  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Longacre  5-7712. 


SHOPWORN  Cavalier  Eb  alto  saxc^hone,  sil¬ 
ver-plated,  gold  bell,  with  all  accessories  in  cate. 
A  Decembn  12,  1935  model  which  has  never 
been  used.  Write  us  your  cash  offer.  Cook's 
Music  Shop.  Webster,  South  Dakota. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full  in¬ 
structions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to  do 
it.  Free,  send  three-cent  stamp.  L.  Cotmey, 
Box  773,  Monterey,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RELAX  and  RELY  on  RELIN.  Complete  line 
of  school  band,  and  orchestra  instruments ;  music, 
uniforms,  and  repair  department.  Let  us  help 
you.  Write  for  our  literature.  Relin  Music  Com- 
pany.  37  South  Avenue,  Rochester.  New  York. 


DRUMMERS — FREE — Large  folder  showing 
famous  orchestra  men  using  Dubl-Pedl.  Bass 
drum,  high-hat  rhythms,  accrats,  breaks  with  two 
feet.  Modern  dance  sensation.  The  Dubl-Pedl 
Company,  324  West  Gorham  St.,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  • _ 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


MUSICAL  SERVICE:  Fine  repairs.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Have  some  real  bargains.  Distribu¬ 
tors  Conn,  Pan-American,  Cavalier,  Leedy,  So- 

6 rani.  Gibson.  Bandmaster,  write  us.  Reliable, 
litter  Music  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock 
prices,  75c  ^ch  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  arrange¬ 
ments.  Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  suit  individiul  re- 
ouirements.  Choice  of  transparent  material  or 
the  regulation  plated  type.  Prices  right.  Work 
guaranteed.  T.  M.  Koraer,  Naperville,  Illinois. 


EXPERT  REPAIRING  of  all  band  instrument* 
and  violins  a  specialty  by  skilled  workmen.  Bows 
rehaired,  music,  reeds  and  strings.  Write  for 
circular,  Kaegel-Cox  Repair  Shop,  21855  W. 
Capital  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES; 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters :  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubert,  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of  en¬ 
sembles  tent  upon  request.  Kay  and  Kay  Music 
Publishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York. 


FREE  TO  ORCHESTRAL  VIOLINISTS. 
Send  violin  part  any  orchestral  composition  for 
correct  fingering,  bowings,  phrasing  and  metro¬ 
nome  tempos.  This  introductory  offer  for  one 
composition  only.  Enclose  stamps  for  return 
.mail.  Isador  Berger,  (Former  concertmaster 
Chicago  Civic  Opera),  Auditorium  Bldg.,  (Hti- 
cago.  _ 


IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  MUSIC  of  all 
publishers.  Importers  of  musical  instruments. 
Special  bargain :  size  swell-back  double  bass, 

$75.  New  York  Book  &  Music  Mail  Order 
House.  221  East  84th  Street.  New  York  City. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  Supw-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer's  for  only  25c.  Mail, 
35c.  Sample  Free.  Revelation  Co..  1823M 
Washington  Street.  Boston.  Mass. _ 


ANOTHER  SPLENDID.  MELODIOUS,  pa¬ 
rade  inarch.  "The  Fez,’’  by  Frank  Panella. 
(Played  and  broadcast  to  America,  etc.,  during 
recent  British  Coronation  Parade  in  London.)  A 
worthy  companion  of  his  well-known  “On  the 
Square  March.’’  Band,  75c.  Frank  A.  Panella, 
273  Clearview  Ave..  Crafton.  Pa. _ 


OBOE  REEDS  ready  to  play, — easy  blowing, 
full,  resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship.  Will 
please  the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them  I 
With  old  tubes,  70c  each ;  six  for  $3.85,  Russell 
Saunders,  P.O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


LUGGAGE  SALE;  Genuine  cowhide  leather, 
Gladstone  bags — size  24  inches — black  or  brown 
($8  value)  for  $5.95.  Parcel  post  laundry  cates, 
$1.40  each.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 
Bauer  Trunk  C^..  (jshkosh,  Wisconsin. _ 


NEW  SAXOPHONE  QUARTET  arrangement 
by  Reuben  Frey  of  Mozart’s  "Dona  Nobis’’  from 
Mozart’s  16th  Mast.  Just  the  thing  for  concerts 
and  contests.  Price,  $1.  Order  from;  Frey  Mu¬ 
sic  House,  4109  Lyndale  Avenue  South,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  1UNIORS  AND  SENIORS 
— Earn  money  to  buy  that  new  instrument  by 
selling  name  cards  to  seniors.  Good  profits  and 
good  cards.  Write  at  once  for  samples  and 
prices.  D.  H.  Zorger,  S.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster, 


LEARN  MODERN  DANCE  MUSIC!  A  com¬ 
plete  preparation  for  playing  at  sight  any  dance 
style  or  other  syncopated  music  is  guaranteed  by 
studying  our  brand  new  “Swing  Rhythms’’ 
books.  Published  for  saxophone,  trumpet,  trom¬ 
bone.  Each  book,  $1.  Mention  instrument. 
Teachers  will  find  this  the  finest  modem  material 
ivailable.  Futura  Music  Co.,  1595  Broadway, 
New  York  City. _ 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  band,  orchestra, 
or  any  photo  copied  from  original  for  $3  per  100. 
Sample  free.  Application  photos,  25  for  $1.  En¬ 
largements,  statues,  cuts  and  mats.  William 
F i iTine.  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave..  Chicago.  HI. 


INTRODUCING  PHOTO  BOOK  ENDS.  Just 
what  you  have  wanted  for  your  own  room.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  changeable.  Place  your  prize  photo  in 
book  ends.  Beautiful  pearled-enamel  finish.  $1.98 
pair,  prepaid.  R.  Giggy,  5201  Bernard,  CHiicago. 


ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS!  Volume  II  of 
“Musical  Mathematics’’  it  just  off  the  prm.  200 
workbook  problems  that  teach  note  reading  and 
how  to  count  time.  Trial  copy  50c  postpaid. 
Creative  Educational  Society,  Mankato,  Minn. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Four  (4)  reeds, 
$3 ;  $8  per  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3S3S-A  Juniata 
Street,  St.  Loui^  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  12th  season.) 


THE  LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS.  Known  for 
their  wonderful  tone.  Price,  $1  each — three  for 
$2.50.  Special  offer:  55  dozen  for  $4.  P.  Litke, 
Agent  for  Bassoons.  Address:  3078  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx.  New  York  City. _ 


BACK  ISSUES 


Piaata  nota  tha  following  pricat  for  back  itsuat  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
If  ordarad  by  mail,  3c  additional  for  posfaga  mutt  ba  addad  to  tha  prica  of  aach 
magazina.  If  back  copies  ordarad  are  no  longer  available,  your  money  will  ba 
promptly  refunded. 


DIRE(rrORS  —  TEACHERS  — STUDENTS! 
Three  breath  contro!  display  charts  for  the  stu¬ 
dio.  Leam  the  correct  method.  Recommended 
by  Herbert  L.  (jlarke.  Set,  $1.  Write — Barto 
Breath  Control  Clinic,  215  S.  13th  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 


Pltate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adfertisements  in  this  magasine. 


February,  I93t 


Cash  must  accompany  order.  Include  postage. 


Currant  and  two  immediately  preceding  issues . 

Issues  more  than  three  months  old,  back  to  September,  1937. 
All  issues  including  and  pravious  to  June,  1937 . 


.  15c  par  copy 
.25c  par  copy 
.50c  par  copy 
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Aftm.  C&AIWtCC  WAUMKUM,  8olo  cUri- 
metist  with  the  Minneepolii  Symphony  for 
twelve  yewn.  For  peat  twenty>five  years  the 
leedinc  wood  wind  teacher  of  the  midweet.  He 
''recommends  the  new  Conn  wood  clarinet  to 
those  who  want  the  finest  clarinet  obtain- 
able.**  Jan.  12.  IffW. 


Btlow.  WM.  D.  NBNIIICK,  ClarinetM  with 
Detroit  Symphon}’  OrrheMra  and  Ford  Bnnday 
Kreninc  Hour.  He  Mort:  ‘The  new  Conn  wood 
rlarinet  la  a  really  fine  inatrument,  aultable  for 
thehlahenttypeof  profeaalonal  work.”  Dee..Mn. 


CUtUmBT  SCCnON  or  U.  S.  coast  OtIAItO  OAMO  at  New  London.  Conn _ 

pletely  equipped  with  the  new  Conn  wood  clarineta.  Only  U.  8.  IVMit  Ouaid  Band 
Amerlea.  A  rery  fine  organlaation  under  the  competent  direction  at  Charlea  Mavl 
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La^.MUL  KeMOWLAMOrformer. 
ly  with  Sousa.  Now  with  Jacques 
Fray  Orchestra  and  D'Artega  Or¬ 
chestra.  In  bic  demand  in  New 
York  as  a  teacher.  He  says: 
think  they  are  the  most  up-to-date 
instruments  made."  Jan.  U.  19S8. 


Riffkt.  CHAHLSS  •HKNDLKII, 

First  chair  clarinetist  with  U.  8. 
Navy  Band  and  V.  8.  Navy  Band 
Symphony  Oirhestra.  Famous  for 
solo  wort  on  U.  8.  Navy  Band 
tours,  appearing  In  over  SOU  cities. 
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F)R  many  years  it  was  thought  that  supreme  excellenet 
in  clarinets  could  be  obtained  only  in  imported  instru¬ 
ments.  Artists  familiar  with  Conn  supremacy  in  the  cup 
mouthpiece  and  saxophone  field  asked  why  Conn  did  not 
produce  a  clarinet  of  equally  outstanding  quality. 

Eight  years  ago  Conn  set  out  to  answer  that  challenge 
and  produce  the  finest  clarinet  ever  built.  All  Conn  res 
sources  were  devoted  to  the  task  and  today  we  believe  we 
have  the  finest  clarinets  in  the  world.  For  the  past  coupleS 
years  top  ranking  musicians  have  put  the  new  Conn  wood| 
clarinet  to  every  test  and  agree  that  it  unquestionably  has 
the  most  nearly  perfect  intonation  ever  built  into  a  clarinet^ 
The  men  shown  here  are  just  a  few  of  those  open-minda^ 
artists  who  are  willing  to  judge  an  instrument  solely  on  its 
merits,  uninfluenced  by  time-worn  prejudices  in  favor  of 
imported  makes.  They  bought  this  new  Conn  clarinet  for 
only  one  reason because  they  found  it  to  be  better  thaa 
any  other  on  the  markeL  Now,  there  is  a  definite  swing 
toward  the  American-made  Conn  wood  clarinets  by  the 
very  cream  of  the  clarinet  profession.  If  you  want  the  U, 
clarinet  that  money  can  buy,  see  your  Conn  dealer,  now 
Or  write  for  free  book. 
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